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NERVES. 











BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Brag as you will, my friend, of your thrift, , our comparison is rather a weak one, for Mrs. 
foresight, economy, riches, blessings, even you $ Livewell, who has bundles of these disorganized 
are not without this household annoyance. ¢ nerves, gave very certain and audible sounds, 
Either in wife or child, demented brother or$ not to be mistaken. At first we were in love 
sour maiden-sister, either in rats, rogues, or 3 with her pretty face, admired her exquisite taste, 
dogs, or—(we’ll drop the catalogue,) there is 3 and envied the redoubtable Mr. Livewell, till the 
always something to worry you; did you know$ nerves, like so many magnetic batteries applied 
it? Good Christian though you be, paying your ? to our system, gave us shock after shock. 
pew-tax promptly, and giving all the benevo- § “I’ve a very unfortunate head, my dear Mr. 
lent movements your heartiest sympathy—never $ Livewell, will you step out and ask that scissors 
scolding your wife, indulgent to your children, } grinder to go farther up or down the street, or 
apattern to your neighbors, that trouble stands 3 out of it altogether?” 
between you and unalloyed pleasure. $ ‘Mr. Livewell, will you put Sophia out of the 

There’s Livewell, say you; what has he to room? the child will set me crazy.” 
trouble him? He owns his house, lays by ay ‘“‘My dear, are you aware that you will use 
sum yearly for the stormy day that seems never $ that creaking rocking-chair? It must annoy our 
to cloud for him, owns besides a nice little in- ’ friend! it will kill my head;” and patient Mr. 
vestment in a pretty wife and rosy-cheeked : Livewell moves to another chair, and folds his 
children. Heigho! some folks go through the’ paper with one eye on his wife to be sure 
world and never see the copper side of the} she doesn’t hear—and stops short in the midst 
shield. Every Saturday night the market-bas- 3 of a mellow, hearty laugh, and keeps saying, 
ket, heaped with delicacies, marches round to 3 ‘‘S—h,” in a way that sets our teeth on edge, 
his kitchen gate, empties itself and disappears. 3 but which seems to afford infinite satisfaction to 

Every morning the milk-can comes out smiling { nerves—and grows very red and frowning if an 
with satisfaction, and the meat-catt cuts capers ; itinerant opera-grinder sets his monkey on the 
till it stands before his door, cutting steaks. In} gate-post and turns the spit—we mean the crank 
church, be sure the longest string of pink and ; of a very wheezy organ, though we have caught 
blue bonnets belongs to. him. On change the ; him watching the grins and the evolutions of 
finest beavers tip to his nod. He takes plenty ¢ red-coat Jacko with delightful interest—when 
of holidays, carries his family to the beach a out-of sight of home. 
dozen times during the summer, and verily, luck} Poor Mr. Livewell! despite his comforts, his 
seems to have taken up her abiding place in his : pretty children, his elegant wife, his beautiful 
premises, $ house, he is always happiest when his face is set 

Ah! but one unlucky day we visited this para- 3 like a good-natured flint, office-wards. 
gon of a household, and there we found that the : There’s a literary man troubled with just this 
pest of this delightful family was—nerves! $sort of thing in another shape. Heaven have 

Now nerves, like a good door-bell that ting-a- ; mercy on the author if he has nerves! When 
lings readily and strongly at the first touch—are $ his cherished productions appear in print, and 
very desirable articles: but nerves out of order, this “roses” are changed into ‘potatoes”—his 
like the weak tones of the broken down wires, ; ‘‘jewels” into ‘‘duels,” and his “smiles” into 
give an uncertain sound. Or it may be that { ‘biles”—we say heaven have mercy on him, her, 
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we. 


PES POO DDC, 


or it, (there are ‘‘its” in authorship.) But the $ $ something of that lore and brilliancy that in you 


newspapers don’t trouble our friend much— } enchants them? 


Would you neglect her afte 


neither mutilated poems—but—listen, oh! earth! ; S all she has done for you—and consign her ty 
he is fretted by a pest in the shape of an ungram- ; $ some remote solitude, because your ears and her 
matical sister, whose natural abilities ‘never } grammar are antagonistic? 


flowered into prodigious capabilities, and who 3} 


Take care, ungrateful author, less provocation 


confesses her admiration of her distinguished 3 than that has turned the current of prosperity, 


relative by a double negative on public and pri- $ 
Consequently in her presence 


vate occasions. 
he is nervous and irritable. 


Whose fault is it, sir, that the good, and hum- $ heart. 
ble, and honest sister, who would make herself {ness on some account. 


And thus in a thousand shapes this troubl. 
:assails us. It sits by the fireside—takes up i; 
; abode in the brain—and establishes itself in the 
We are, none of us, free from nervous. 


The prick of a pin’ 


into shirts for you if you needed them, who is} point is more agonizing to some organizations 


giving her best days and her best strength to a 
work which, though lowly, has your perfected 
genius to show as the grand result—whose fault 


—_ the amputation of a limb to others, 4 
frown seems fit occasion for suicide in some 
melancholic, or perhaps we should say cholicky 


is it that she cannot astonish your guests with ! temperaments. 





YEARS AGO. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


We together played in childhood, 
We together roamed the wildwood, 
Gathered flowers, and gathered shells, 
By the lake, or in the dells, 
As we wandered to and fro, 

Years ago. 


And we lay beneath the willow, 

With the green moss for a pillow, 

While the long twigs bent above us, 

Like the hearts of those who love us, 

Dreaming dreams that none might know, 
Years ago. 


As we sought with eager fingers, 
Where the fragrant violet lingers, 
Fancies beautiful and fairy, 


But alas! so very airy, 
In our hearts did burn and glow, 
Years ago. 


As we plucked the scented flowers, 

In those sunny, childish hours, 

As we twined the graceful wreath, 

We, with quickly coming breath, 

Told our visions high and low, 
Years ago, 


Now beneath the turf thou’rt lying, 
And the flowers are o’er thee dying, 
Leaves are showering o’er thee fast, 
Like my memories of the past, 
When you and I roamed to and fro, 
Years ago. 
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THE LAKE OF DREAMS. 


BY MISS MARY A. LATHBURY. 


On! a beautiful lake is the lake of dreams, 
With its mystic shadows and sunlight gleams, 
With its half seen shore on the other side. 
Where forms of beauty forever glide; 

While within its blue depths silently, 

Visions of beauty float slowly by. 


Oh! as still, and as calm, and as full of light 
As a starry sky on a Summer night, 

When the hosts of glittering orbs on high 
In the depths of a quiet lakelet lie, 

Is the lake of dreams, when on its breast 
The gems of our scattered fancies rest. 


Oh! a lovely sight is this same bright lake 


: When the Night, with her maidens, the Hours, in the wake, 
* Comes sweeping past o’er the darkening land, 

; With the beautiful moon held aloft in her hand, 

3 The Hours, twelve maidens, who follow the night, 

3 In robes of shadow and wreaths of light. 


N On the flowery shore of the lake we stand, 

s As the Night looks down on the darkened land, 
; And visions of beauty come and go 

3 On the distant shore—in the lake below; 

3 Till a boat comes gliding soft and still 

: As the night wind wandering over a hill, 

§ And the boatman Morpheus’ light oar gleams, 
: As he pilots us o’er to the Land of Dreams. 
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DOCTOR MANNING’S WIFE. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “PEACE; OR, THE STOLEN WILL.” 


CHAPTER I. ¢higher capacity than housekeeper, it was for 

Dr. Pavt Manninc was unmistakably and $ her interest to hinder all attempts at familiarity 
undeniably a bachelor. Anybody could have § 3 ,among the Dentforders, lest some bright-eyed 
told that by the square bow of his neck-tie, the § 3 girl might entice the doctor into matrimony. 
faultlessness of his linen, his creaking boots,: Miss Susy was, furthermore, very attentive to 
the scrupulous neatness of his household, and ; her master’s likings. Every morning she baked 
his holy horror of children. And, moreover, 8 a, little stereotyped cake of corn-meal—churned 
Dr. Paul Manning was getting bald. Time was; fresh butter in a large, wide-mouthed bottle— 
when no young man in Dentwood had glossier ’ carved two thin slices of ham—and made black 
or softer hair, curling in thick waves over a 3 tea for his breakfast; for the doctor fancied him- 
handsome, high forehead; but forty years had 3 self a dyspeptic, though none would ever have 
brought one or two deep wrinkles across that suspected the fact from a glance at his face, full 
forehead, and now there was a little round spot $ figure, and his hale, rosy cheeks. But then Miss 
on the doctor’s ae where the hair obstinately } Susy knew how to humor his whims. 
refused ‘‘to grow.” ; “TI suppose nobody has a better housekeeper 

Yes, the doctor was getting bald, and yet 13 ’ than I,” the doctor would say, folding his nap- 
don’t think he would have used a hair dye or: kin squarely, and placing his spoon evenly in 
restorer, or any of the much lauded modern his china teacup, ‘‘nobody in Dentford leads a 
inventions warranted to produce ‘‘a fine and; quieter or happier life than you and I, Miss 
healthy growth of hair,” for the world; for Dr. 3 Susy.” 
Paul was a man of sturdy independence of cha- “Yes, sir,” Miss Susy would reply, with a 
racter, and scorned innovations. ‘faint attempt at a smile; and when the doctor 

“What's the use?” quoth the doctor, survey- } had left the room, would toss her head till every 
ing his rapidly thinning locks one morning in } corkscrew curl was sent flying with quick, jerky 
the mirror with a little sigh. ‘‘The fact is, I’m ; movements, inly deducing her own conclusion 
getting old. No use in disguising it. The hair $ for the acknowledgment of her necessity to her 
she used to twine—ah, well! I’m growing old!” S master’s comfort. 

Yes, Dr. Paul was getting to be an old bache- I said the doctor had a holy horror of chil- 
lor. dren; and yet I am half inclined to think that 

Miss Susy Short ‘‘kept house” for Dr. Man- ; this story was one of the spinster housekeeper’s 
ning. I think Miss Susy’s name was a synonym $ own coinage, purposely to frighten away the 
ofher nature. Her words were spoken in little, $ little urchins who used to peep longingly through 
jerky accents, as though she begrudged too § the white picket fence into the gay flower garden 
liberal a use of the king’s English. $ in front of the mansion, and into which the win- 

People said Miss Susy’s situation as house- {dows of the great square room the doctor used 
keeper was @ mere sinecure, with nobody but Sas his office looked directly—for certain it is, 
the doctor, Tim, the Irish gardener and coach- ; that, one morning, the doctor himself came out 
man, and herself. To be sure it was a great } ‘and distributed generous handsful of gay holly- 
house Dr. Manning owned, but then it was kept § ¢ hocks, bright-eyed pansies, and even plucked 
shut up most of the year round, and no company 3 his great red peonies; and straightway a little 
ever came to litter the great parlor, sleep in the file of sun-bonneted girls were on their way to 
nice, spare chambers, or disturb the even tenor ; the old, red school-house, declaring in delighted 
of the spinster’s daily life. I think Miss Susy ; accents that ‘‘Dr. Manning was the goodest man 
would scarcely have hesitated to apply the same 3 in the world!” 
broom she wielded against the flies and spiders, ; There was another garden in the rear of the 
to the luckless housewife or neighbor who had ; mansion, where Irish Tim wrought with spade 
the temerity to invite herself “to tea” at Dr. : 3 and hoe to cultivate the vegetables that supplied 
Manning’s. People said, too, that because Miss ; > Miss Susy’s dinner-pot, all of vastly more use 
Susy hoped one day to see herself installed in a 3 in the spinster’s practical eyes than _— 
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and sich like trash ;” but I think the doctor must { grumbling undertone, that ‘Salt butter wag 
have loved his gay blooming garden, since year} plenty good enough for folks as made troubly 
in and out the hollyhocks and prince’s feather $ for other folks!” 

grew taller, the peony root in the centre of the § The doctor ate his corn-cake and sipped his 
circular bed bloomed more profusely, the Iceland ; black tea in silence, even tasting the butte 
moss crept all over the borders, the flowering’ which little Ruth bountifully spread on the 
almond’s spikes bent under their blushing bur- N smoking biscuit; and yet Miss Susy felt vastly 
den, and the cinnamon roses bloomed and cast 3 more uncomfortable than if he had administered 
their petals down on the garden walk. : the severest reproof. 

But a change came over the doctor’s quiet 3 But when the meal was finished, and little 
household. One day that good gentleman took ; Ruth had gone out into the garden, he spoke, 
a letter from the post-office—told Miss Susy to **Miss Susy.” 
pack his valise for a short absence from home— ; No answer; for, in the vigorous rattling of the 
and three days afterward the Dentford stage set ; dishes, she pretended not to hear him. 
down the doctor, a little girl of some twelve} ‘Miss Susy, be so kind as to sit down. I have 
summers, and a black trunk containing all the 3 a few words to say to you.” 
worldly goods of the girl aforesaid at the doc-: This time the spinster could not pretend deat- 


Ss 
s 


tor’s gate. 3 ness, and ungraciously flung herself into the 
All Dentford was surprised, but Miss Susy ; : seat. 
Short was horror-stricken when the doctor § The doctor did not walk the floor, or awk- 
walked into the sitting-room with his charge, $ ; wardly twist his handkerchief, as had hitherto, 
saying quietly, ‘‘Miss Susy, this is Ruth Blan- 3 been his wont when on the point of asking s 
chard. Her mother is dead, and I have adopted ; concession from his housekeeper—for it must be 
her. Will you have a room ready shortly ?—the } confessed that she had held iron sway in that 
south chamber, for I mugen little Ruth is tired ; house—but came directly to the matter. The 
enough with her journey.” : fact was, Dr. Manning began to gather the reins 
Miss Susy was shocked. At first I think she 3 into his own hands. 
would have spoken, but the words broke off; ‘Miss Susy, are you dissatisfied with your 
short in her throat—then, observing a look on : situation in my house?” he asked, gravely. 
the doctor’s face she had never seen before— 3 The spinster looked up in surprise. ‘Why, 
she contented herself with a scowl, and without § $ who said——” she began. 
deigning a glance at the girl, who, at the doo- 3 “‘There is an old saying that ‘actions speak 
tor’s bidding, had removed her bonnet and sank louder than words,’” rejoined the doctor. ‘But, 
into a seat, flung herself out of the room. : Miss Susy, it is best we understand each other. 
“To think of it!” she exclaimed to herself, $ : For ten years and over, you and I have lived 
when she had found breath, ‘to bring a stran- 3 together in peace and harmony—isn’t it so?” 
ger right into the house, and never give a body: Miss Susy nodded. 
a hint of it. Did ever! Wonder who this gal} ‘*Well—we have lived together in harmony, 
is? Won’t ask him, if it chokes me. Never } but all alone. Last Wednesday I received s 
hearn of a relation of the doctor’s with a chick 3 > letter from a woman who lay ill, and whom I 
or achild! The best room, too!—best carpet— ’ had known in other days,” and the doctor's 
‘ best curtains—best kiverlid, and everything! S voice softened. ‘But no matter about that—I 
Ruth is tired!—hum! whoever cared if I was { had known her, she was a dear friend once, and 
tired?” and she jerked back the blind, letting ; she lay dying—a poor widow with an only child. 
the afternoon sunlight fall brightly into the }I went to her—I promised that dying woman to 
pleasant chamber. ’ be a father to her child. Susy, I have enough 
All that day Miss Susy went about the house ; of this world’s goods and to spare—I have lived 
in a pie-crusty mood. The doctor said nothing, } a selfish, close life, but I mean to live a different 
but he was very certain that the doors slammed 3 one in future. This girl will cheer up this great 
continually, that the usually quiet Tabby cat} house and make you and me young again. Of 
was glad to seek refuge anywhere beyond the } course she will make work and care for us both; 
kitchen precincts, and that Irish Tim even ven- 3 but I will not have her feel herself a burden. 
tured a series of expletives im choice Celtic as a é You did not like it yesterday when I brought 
return to Susy’s scoldings. $ her here—and if it goes on so, poor, motherless 
And next morning, the pattern housekeeper : Ruth will be miserable. Much as I set by you, 
even forgot (?) her customary avocation of } Miss Susy—and I should hate to part with you 
hurning fresh butter, averring to herself in a { —still_—” 
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There was a pause. Miss Susy Short sat in; ‘‘Do you know that I’m going to send you 
silence. For worlds she would not lose her § away to school—to Bradford?” 
situation; besides, there was a little tender spot; ‘‘But supposing I don’t want to go to Brad- 
down deep in the spinster’s heart, and those } ford!” pouted the girl. 
words, ‘‘poor, motherless child,” had reached it. $ “Of course you will not refuse the opportu- 
She also had been an orphan. S nity to study all the languages, ologies, and 

“Doctor,” she said at last, rather confusedly ; isms, necessary to perfect a young lady’s edu- 
it must be confessed, ‘‘I did feel a little put: : cation now-a-days,” smilingly said the doctor, 
about it. I thought, at least, you might a told $ ; lifting her to his knee. ‘I want my little girl 
a body. But let it ll go now; I'll do my best $ to grow into an accomplished woman.” 
by Ruthy——” : ‘‘But I’m very happy here,” persisted Ruth. 

“That'll do, that’ll do, Susy! I knew you’d § «*Didn’t I hear farmer Stubbs tell you the other 
see What’s proper—you always do, Susy,” and , day that, ‘If a woman knew how to make a pud- 
the doctor rubbed his hands. ‘It'll seem a{din’ and knit a stocking, she was eddicated 
little odd at first; of course. But Ruth’s a dear enough?” and she mimicked farmer Stubbs’ 
child—and it never did any one any harm to * nasal twang to perfection—‘‘and even Susy 
have young people in the house. And, look } praised that pudding I made the other day, and 
here, Susy!” he called out, as she was bearing $ you declare you never want any warmer stock- 
away a tray of dishes, ‘‘it’s no matter about the : ings than mine,” and she glanced roguishly into 
fresh butter any more for breakfast. I’ve been 3 his face. 
thinking that perhaps I’m too particular—and 3 “But that does not prove farmer Stubbs’ 
really this butter of your churning was so nice $ theory mine—besides, I choose to educate my 
this morning that I’ve concluded to try it all the : little Ruth differently, so she must prepare her- 
time. Ruth thought it very sweet.” 3 : self to go from home awhile,” said the doctor, 

There was a roguish smile on the doctor’s face; } } ‘And by-and-by, when you get me all nicely 
but Miss Susy did not see it. This was a drop } accomplished, I suppose you'll send me off to 
toomuch. On gaining the kitchen she sank into 3 market, as farmer Stubbs does his best loads of 
achair with a sigh. ‘To think of it!” she said $ wood, for somebody to take me off your hands!” 
to herself. ‘‘Here, for this five year, I must 3 she said, gayly. 
churn his fresh butter—and Id as soon thought § A spasm of pain shot across Dr. Manning’s 
of his forgettin’ to visit his sick folks as my for-$ face for a moment. In that speech there was a 
gettin’ it—(ah! Miss Susy, whose fault was it : ; : foreshadowing of the woman. Ruth would not 
that morning?) and now that little gal’s coming $ S always be the young girl who climbed his knee 
has completely upsot it. Well, it’s the way o’ } and played with his hair. 
the world—kicked aside to make room for some- ‘“‘That is usually the fate of woman,” he an- 
body else—that’s the way I shall go. Bimeby:swered. ‘And I never would be selfish enough 
she'll be growin’ up to queen it here. ‘Ruthy § to withhold my little girl when she gets old 
likes my butter,’ and he’ll eat it too,” (again § enough for somebody to love her sufficiently to 
Miss Susy forgot whose fault this arrangement ; take her off my hands. Yet, if that should hap- 
was,) and with a long sigh she began the task } pen, the old man would be left very lonely,” and 
of washing her dishes. : the forced smile faded from his lip. 

Poor Susy! a hard battle her heart kept up 3 “There! don’t call yourself old man, uncle! 
that day; and I fear had not the words, ‘poor, $ : said Ruth, pettishly. ‘‘Why you look younger 
motherless child” haunted her, and a little girl § Sand handsomer to me than anybody in Dent- 
in black stole shyly into the kitchen to watch; ford,” and she stroked his face caressingly. 
her at her work, I verily believe she would : 3 « And, as for leaving you, I’ll never do it—and, 
straightway have resigned her post as Dr. Man- 3 uncle, if you ever think of such a thing, I won’t 
ning’s housekeeper. $ go away to school—I won’t get accomplished— 

; I’ll be such a perfect fright that nobody’d ever 
$ think of looking at me at all—so now!” 
CHAPTER II. 3 «Well, well—we won’t borrow trouble about 

“Roruy!” $ that!” said the doctor, smiling at her earnest- 

“Well, uncle?” and a gay, rosy-cheeked girl, 3 ; ness—‘‘it is enough that my little Ruthy loves 
whom we should fail to recognize as the pale; ; me now, and grieves at leaving me; and it’s for 
orphan of a year before, bounded to Dr. Man- ¢ your own good that I send you away to school, 
ning’s side, and began twining his sparse, soft 3 my dehr.” 
curls around her white fingers. 3 «Ruthy!” said Susy’s voice from the kitchen. 
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“It is strange what a hold that girl has ob- of stout, red-cheeked farmer Stubbs, had some- 
tained on Susy’s heart—strange that in one} thing to do with this fact,) but at a wide remove, 
short year she should have become so necessary } } Dr. Manning thought, from the little girl who 
to me!” mused the doctor, as the girl’s gay laugh $ used to climb his knee and stroke his hair. 
floated to his ears—‘‘and yet, why ‘strange,’: To be sure, when the coach set her down at 
since she is so much like her?” and a mist crept : his gate, the doctor ran out in dressing-gown 
over his genial blue eyes. : and slippers to receive her; but when he beheld, 

Long he sat alone; and ever and anon a half 3; instead of the young girl, a tall, elegant young 
sigh, shaping itself into the word ‘‘ Ruth,” passed } lady, he drew back with an expression of mysti- 
his lips. : fication on his face. 

And in the kitchen, where she flitted about, ‘Why, uncle, don’t you know your Ruthy?” 
assisting Susy in preparing dinner, Ruth’s 3 and with a musical laugh the gay girl stood on 
tongue chattered glibly. ‘Yes, it’s real mean $ tiptoe for a kiss. ‘See, I’m not up to your 
that uncle’s going to send me off to Bradford! } shoulder yet!—and I should laugh if you were 
I don’t care a bit how lonesome he is when he { not going to recognize your ‘accomplished’ girl, 
comes home from visiting all his sick people, if $ who comes home to you with her head crammed 
he will send me away!” stoutly exclaimed the $ with French and all the classics of a boarding- 
girl, vigorously beating eggs for Susy. ; school—here, uncle, please take my traveling- 

*‘Ruthy, don’t run on so, child!” was the re- $ bag, will you?” 
ply. ‘*The doctor knows what’s best, and wants $ : And yet, despite her gay frankness, the doctor 
to eddicate you for a fine lady—though I don’t : —never very much at home in ladies’ society, 
believe you'll ever forget all I’ve larned you: save as he encountered them in the sick room— 
about cooking. To my mind, no gal’s eddica-$ could not feel quite at his ease; and, further, 
tion is finished unless she can teas ae a good batch ° : ’ when he listened to the gay, sprightly conver- 
0’ bread, a puddin’, and N ® sation which she maintained with his student, 

“And ‘knit a stocking,’” interrupted Ruth. : Edward Southard, at the tea-table, he seemed 
““Why, Susy, that’s just what farmer Stubbs be- $ * Jess at ease than before. 
lieves, too! Strange, how much you two think § $ What is the matter, uncle? You are so 
alike! Is that what you talk about when he , silent—I know you must be ill!” said Ruth, with 
makes such long calls? I declare, you’re ac- $ affectionate solicitude at the close of the evening. 
tually blushing! Oh, Susy!” : ‘“‘No, thank you. I am quite well, Miss— 

“Ruthy, Ruthy! do mind! You’re spilling 3 Ruthy, I mean!” stammered the doctor.” 
them eggs all over your apron!” said the spin-$ ‘‘‘Miss!’ why, uncle Paul, you must be de- 
ster, confusedly. ‘Farmer Stubbs—pshaw!”$ mented! I-am Ruthy—your Ruthy. You are 
and she gave a little jerk to her head—‘‘can’t } not going to turn me out upon the world a 
a body call to rest themselves, and get a drink o’ $ stranger so soon?” said Ruth, laughing, and 
cool water, without ? but do mind them eggs, : putting up her lips for a good night kiss. 
child! I shan’t have one left for my puddin’ Dr. Manning smiled, but he blushed too— 
and I want an extra nice one ’cause that young $ yes, that sedate bachelor of forty-four actually 
gentleman is goin’ to dine here.” $ blushed, as he confusedly kissed the upturned 

‘“‘What young gentleman, I should like to : pair of scarlet lips, and encountered a bright, 
know?” queried Ruth, looking up in innocent 3 saucy pair of eyes gazing into his own. 
wonder. ‘It isn’t Mr. Stubbs—is it?” 3 “What can ail uncle? Don’t you think he’s 

‘‘Have done your nonsense, child! Hasn’t : ill—and wouldn’t it be best to make him a nice 
the doctor told you that he’s going to take as bowl of herb tea, Susy?—ah, Mr. Stubbs, how 
student into the office to larn medicine, and he} do you do? It was very kind of you to come 
expects him here to-day to dinner?” S over to welcome me home,” exclaimed Ruth, 

‘‘Why, no, indeed! Ah, I see! that’s what} with a sly smile toward Susy, as she suddenly 
uncle wants to get rid of me at school for! I'll : entered the kitchen. 
tell him so!” and away darted Ruth to the doc- 3 «It seems so like the old days—bright, beau- 
tor’s office. $ tiful, and young, so like her!” sighed Dr. Man- 

—— ; ning, passing his hand over his eyes as he gained 
§ 
3 





CHAPTER III. his chamber. ‘I suppose I shall get used to it 

Tunes years had passed and Ruth was at {—but I wish she were a girl again. Ruthy— 
home again—‘Ruthy” still to Miss Susy, who, ; Ruthy!” and the doctor sat long in silence. 

meantime, had seemed to grow younger—(per- § “Sparkling, witty, and beautiful. The child 

haps the frequent calls and cheery conversation { has’ matured into the glorious woman,” wrote 
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the young, black-eyed Virginian, Edward South-; ‘But, sir, supposin’ a body preferred to keep 
ard, that night in another chamber of that man- § a house of their own,” said Miss Susy, somewhat 
sion. ‘They say, too, that she will heir Dr. : ’ tartly, provoked at her master’s obtuseness. 
Manning’s comfortable patrimony. I ‘guess’; A light broke on the doctor’s brain. Amazed 
(with these Yankees) that her boarding-school § at his own stupidity, he burst into a hearty 
heart isn’t fettered, and flatter myself that Ned 3 laugh, which vexed the spinster still further. 
Southard has the good looks and ‘cheek’ to win } ‘‘Why, Miss Susy, pardon me. But are you 
it, Congratulate me, Bob, for coming to this 3 going to marry Mr. Stubbs!” 
out-of-the-way country village to study, not only; ‘‘I suppose so—what is there to laugh at in 
Physic, but the lore of Cupid.” ’ that?” she jerked out. 

“Well, what is it, Miss Susy?” said Dr. Man- : “Oh, nothing—nothing! I beg your pardon, 
ning to his housekeeper, who detained him one; Miss Susy. I assure you I was only amused at 
morning in the breakfast-room after the student $ ; my own want of comprehension. But really, I 
and Ruth had left it, and now stood awkwardly $ ; shall miss you sadly,” and the doctor’s voice was 
iwirling the corner of her wide apron. $ full of feeling as he went nearer Miss Susy. 

“What is it? Oh, about the dinner! I guess} ‘I know it—I know it,” almost sobbed the 
we'll have a roast to-day, with Carolina potatoes : spinster, wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
and one of your bird’s-nest puddings!” and the$ apron. ‘And I kept puttin’ Simon off and off— 
doctor laid his hand on the door-knob. (Who ; but he says now Miss Ruthy has came home to 
that heard Dr. Manning give out orders for his $ keep house for you there’s no further x’cuse— 
dinner, would have imagined that he once lived $ and now or never; so I’m in a strait ’twixt two, 
on stale bread and black tea!) : you see, doctor.” 


2 








“But, doctor, it isn’t anything about the din-; ‘‘Ah, well, don’t feel so badly, Susy! Mr. 
nr,” said Miss Susy, stammering, and awk- 3 Stubbs isn’t to blame. It’s perfectly natural he 
wardly twisting the apron hem about her fingers. : should wish to hurry you a little, especially after 
“You see Mr. Stubbs has been waiting so long, } waiting four years or so. I have no doubt but 


and he thought at last I’d better speak to you, $ you'll be happier in a home of your own—and 
and——”” here Susy broke down, and turned we all need somebody to love us and care for us 
very red in the face. Sin our old age'” and the doctor sighed heavily. 
“Mr. Stubbs, oh!” and the doctor withdrew ‘ ‘Yes, I’ve no doubt but you'll be much happier 
hishand. ‘I didn’t-know I owed him anything. : —and though I shall grieve at parting with you, 
Thought I settled with him for those last two $ still I feel that I’ve no right to retain you. God 
cords of wood. Foolish of the man to wait—he $ bless you, Susy!” and warmly wringing the 
needn't have been afraid to ask me for it. Well, ; spinster’s hard hand, he went out quickly. 
lam getting old, certainly, when I forget to pay } Poor Miss Susy! I don’t doubt but if, just 
ny bills,” and he drew out his pocket-book. $ then, farmer Stubbs with his team and his ‘gee 
Miss Susy almost groaned, then made a des- $ up!” and “shaw!” had come within range of 
perate plunge. Was ever man so stupid as the : vision or hearing, the sobbing woman who sat 
doctor on that particular morning? 3 down and buried her face in her checked apron, 
“But you don’t quite apprehend, doctor. (Miss would have been sorely tempted to bid him ‘go 
Susy meant comprehend, reader.) The fact is, $ along” also, and retained her station as house- 
you don’t owe Mr. Stubbs a cent—but you see— } ’ keeper in Dr. Manning’s home; but this was not 
oh, dear!” and the spinster’s corkscrew curls } ; so ordained. 
quivered in her general agitation—‘“‘ you see it’s Besides, after a good cry and she had wiped 
how going on four year since Mr. Stubbs has g away her tears, other thoughts came into Miss 
been in the habit of callin’ in—and you know} ; Susy’s mind; and, gathering up the dishes, she 
when a man has lost his pardner, it’s dreadful $ ; soliloquized, ‘‘I wonder what the doctor sithed 
lonesome-like to live all alone, doctor—and last $ so for, when he said we all need somebody to 
night he said he didn’t feel like waitin’ any ; love us and care for us in our oldage! Hum— 
longer, there’d be plenty’d be glad to go over to ; hum! I guess he’ll find out,” and she tossed — 
the Mills Place, and he thought I better not put } her head—‘“I guess he’ll find out who cared for 
it off, but tell you right way how I thought of { him! Well, he’s got nobody but hisself to blame 
changin’ my situation.” : —he knows that; and dear knows that if ever 
Even now the doctor failed to comprehend. {I'd a thought he’d come to the pint, I never’d 
“Why, Susy, I thought you liked here! }encourriged Simon Stubbs. But it’s too late 
ae that Mr. Stubbs should want my house- : now—and I shall marry Simon, that’s settled— 
keeper!” Sand the Mills Place is one o’ the best farms in the 
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country—butter and cheese and eggs a plenty!” ; Ruth went about her morning duties with , 
and thus consoling herself, Miss Susy took up} ’ softer smile around her sweet mouth, and tha 
her tray of dishes en route for the kitchen. 3 new pet name sounding in her ears. It was 
: blessed to be beloved. 
CHAPTER IV. After the lapse of an hour or two a loud Ting 
Wett, Miss Susy was Miss Susy no longer, ; came at the door, and, answering it herself, Ruth 
but Mrs. Simon Stubbs, and comfortably settled : recognized a worthy young farmer, who anzi- 
on the Mills Farm, whither, Ruth averred, she: ously inquired for Dr. Manning to visit his 
never went except to find her engaged in beat- $ young child suddenly attacked with the croup, 
ing eggs, churning, or knitting yarn hose for: ‘Uncle has gone on his morning rounds; bu; 
“Simon ;” a stout Bridget was installed in Dr. ; Dr. Southard is here. Shall I not call him?” 
Manning’s kitchen; ‘‘Ruthy queened it alike in ? asked Ruth. 
kitchen and parlor,” the doctor said; and Ed- “Yes, and tell him to come quick!”’ said the 
ward Southard, who had completed his studies ; anxious father; and the two rode swiftly away 
in the doctor’s office, from whence he had gone $ in the farmer’s wagon. 
up to Cambridge to attend a course of medical } After his departure, Ruth busied herself in 
lectures, was now at Dentford on a visit prepa- ; arranging the flowers in the vases on the parlor 
ratory to leaving for his Virginian home. : table; and then, with a smile, bethought herself 
I’m sure I don’t know whether or not he had $ ; $ to gather a fresh bouquet for Edward’s room, as 
whispered love words to Ruth; but certain it $ : a pleasant surprise. Going into the garden, she 
was that she, like any young girl who fancies } plucked the newly blossomed roses, and arrang- 
her first love-dream the legitimate blossoming of ing them with sprigs of myrtle and the bright- 
the tree whose fruit is le grande passion, blushed } eyed pansies, ascended to his chamber: “I will 
foolishly, and felt her heart beat a painful tattoo $ 3 place them on his writing-table,” she said, ap- 
in his presence—and one day Dr. Manning came : proaching it. 
suddenly upon the young man holding her hand } $ One or two letters, sealed and superscribed, 
in close proximity to his lips. : : lay there beside his desk, and on the desk 9 
Silently the doctor withdrew, for he had been $ $ partly written sheet which he had evidently 
unobserved by the pair; end feeling himself de $ N S left in haste. In the act of placing her flowers 
trop, went back to his office, where he sat for a i in a glass near the desk, Ruth’s eye fell casually 
long time that quiet summer’s afternoon, with 3 upon her own name. Of course it was wrong— 
head bowed upon his table, and, when he raised : I don’t pretend to justify her, reader—and Ruth 
it-something more than mist dimmed his eyes. could hardly account for the impulse, which at 
‘*Poor old fool!” he said, with a dash of con- ; any other time she would have rejected with 
tempt and bitterness. ‘Why should I—old scorn, but which now caused her to read one or 
enough to be her father—have dreamed of that? two sentences of that written page. 
But thank God she don’t know it—Ruthy don’t,} ‘Yes, Bob, the deed is done, the instrument 
and she shall be happy if I—if I——” but the § : is ‘signed, sealed, and delivered,’ (barring old 
words died on his lips. 3 ; Dr. Manning’s consent which I am sure to gain,) 
Next morning, at breakfast, there was a bril- 3 : and your friend, Ned Southard, is actually ‘en- 
liant sparkle in Ruth’s eyes, a tender smile on } gaged’ to this charming little piece of: rusticity, 
her lips, and she blushed whenever Edward Ruth Blanchard. Wonder what my aristocratic 
Southard’s gaze met hers. ; sister Belle will say when she becomes cognizant 
*‘Ruthy, I am going to see my patients now,” 3 3 of the fact, of which, like a dutiful brother as I 
said the doctor, rising and going to the window {am, I have just written her! But I neither 
to watch Irish Tim bringing his buggy round to : ; : know nor care, for I do love the girl and her 
the gate; ‘‘but will you come into the office after : $ estate in prospective. Family pride and lineage, 
my return? I want to have a little talk with $ ; ‘ and all that sort of thing, are well enough if one 
you.” Shas the wherewithal to bolster them up; but 
“Uncle seems in excellent spirits this morn- ; when the son of ‘one of the first families in old 
ing,” said Ruth, glancing after him. Ah, if she $ : Virginia’ is forced to study a profession to live 
had known what a barren, wintry heart his} by, it is no worse to try for a comfortable little 
genial smile covered! 3 fortune, if one is obliged to take along with it 
‘And I have some letters to write, darling,” the incumbrance of a pretty little wife into the 
said Southard, as, after lingering long beside; bargain. But, deuce take me, I hardly meant 
Ruth in the breakfast room, he went up to his { that word ‘incumbrance.’ Ruth, (or ‘Ruthy,’ a8 
chamber. ‘ this clever, old-Bettyish doctor uncle or guardian 
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of hers calls her,) is a loving little thing; and, 3 I never want to hear his name spoken! I would 
though she lacks the ‘style’ and ‘distingue air’ $ not leave your warm, sheltering heart for any- 
about which my lady sister discourses so much, N body in the wide world, much less for one so— 
will make a good, perhaps a much better wife, * so” but she did not utter the words that 
than your devil-may-care chum deserves.” $ trembled on her lips, but proudly crushed them 
Yes, reader, Ruth read all that, and she did $ back. 
not faint or scream as a genuine novel heroine : “Then I was mistaken! Oh, Ruth, you don’t 
would have done, but she quietly took the bou- } know how I feared, and what I suffered, when I 
quet from the table—flung it far from the win- } thought this. You will not leave me to my deso- 
dow into the garden—and then, with a fearful ; lation and my loneliness—you will cling to the 
whiteness about her lips and a scornful blaze in 3 > heart which would fain shelter you forever;” 
her eyes, walked from the room. : and, in that sudden outburst of feeling, the 
“Deuce take it! how careless of me to leave : heart, the young heart of that man into whose 
ny letters about so!” soliloquized Edward South- $ thin, glossy hair grey threads were stealing, beat 
ard on his return. ‘‘Confound that old-womanish ; hard against her own. 
farmer and his sick child! Whatif she hadcome; Ruth started up, at first with a frightened, 
in here and read this? But, pshaw! of course } confused air—it was so sudden—then, like a 
Ruthy wouldn’t do that! But it'll learn me a? , weary child, let her head fall heavily again upon 
lesson, I reckon!’’ and he seated himself to finish } ‘its resting-place. It was so pleasant to know 
his letter. ; that there was one heart in the world, long tried 
“You see I am punctual, dear uncle! and ; and trusted, and always true. 
what is it of such importance that you neglect } But Dr. Manning felt that perhaps he had 
your morning nap to give audience to your } offended her, and fondly stroking her hair as 
Ruthy?” said the girl, gayly, advancing and $ one would a pet child’s, said softly, ‘Forgive | 
laying her head on Dr. Manning’s shoulder. } me, my child, if I have pained you. I have 
You would not, on that smiling lip or cheek, } been premature—I know not what made me 
have read token of the torn, wounded heart $ open my heart to you in this hour—but had I 
throbbing below; but Ruth was a brave girl, $ found that you loved another you would never 
and in the hour just past had lived and gained 3} have learned it, Ruthy. But if you are free, 
whole years of woman’s suffering and strength— {and can love me, and do not think me a selfish 
and not for worlds would she have unveiled that § S and exacting old man—and.yet, Ruthy, perhaps 
to her guardian. $I am wrong in asking this. Listen, Ruthy,” he 
“Why, Ruthy—I thought—that is, I have seen 3 : 3 said, after a long pause. ‘‘Years ago, twenty 
how you and——” but the doctor stammered so § years ago, I loved your mother. We were to 
that one could have scarcely understood the na- ; each other brother and sister, so she said—ah, 
ture of his communication—‘“‘I was only going : I never told her how I loved her better than any 
to tell you that I gave my consent, and would do $ brother could have done, for I saw how her love 
anything to promote your happiness—but what! {was given to another, your father. I smiled 
ah, what does this mean? Crying, as I live!— 3 $ when she was married; but oh, Ruthy, my heart 
why, Ruthy!” and for the first time since her $ ‘ ached—and henceforth all women were alike to 
return he folded his arms tightly about her and $ me till you grew up here, so like her that it 
‘drew her down to her old place on his knee— : seemed as if twenty years had been taken from 
“Ruthy, what is it, little one?” he said, in per- ; my life and I were young again. Now, Ruthy, 
plexity, as a passion of sobs shook her frame. $ you know all—why, since you came back to me, 
“Nothing—nothing!—it only means that you I could not treat you as a child, because I loved 
must never, never—promise me, dear, best friend 3 you as a woman. Don’t answer me now—don’t 
—that you will never send me away from your ¢ say & word—I would not have you mistake grati- 
home and heart!” and she clung closely, weav- 3 Stude for a warmer feeling—you need tell me 
ing her white arms about his neck. N ‘ nothing till to-morrow, next week, a year, never, 
“Why, I thought—I thought that you and } unless it is your own wish. Leave me now, 
Edward—is it possible I could have been mis- darling!” and, kissing her forehead, he put her 
taken? I was going to assure you of my con-} gently away from him. 
sent!” and, I’ll warrant, that at that moment } Ruth did not come down that day to dinner; 
Dr. Paul Manning was more perplexed than at } 3 Sand when Edward Southard inquired for her, 
any “consultation” in which he had been en-: Bridget replied that her mistress sent down 
gaged during his twenty years’ practice. S word that a headache would keep her in her 
“Well, I shall never marry Edward Southard— ‘chamber. Perhaps, if honest Bridget had ren- 
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dered it ‘‘a heartache,” it might have been 3 3 And Ruthy did not wait ‘‘a year” before she 
nearer truth. 3 quietly laid her hand in Dr. Paul Manning’s, 
But strong, deep natures work out their own ; and said, with a happy smile, ‘‘ As my best friend 
cures, and so did Ruth’s. Some one has written, 3 and benefactor you have deserved my gratitude, 
‘The deepest of love makes bitterest scorn,” ; but my love is a free gift.” 
and I think Edward Southard soon received evi- ; Not then, indeed, could she bring herself to 
dence of the truth of that—and yet I question if 3 confess how unworthily she had bestowed her 
the deep, silent undercurrent of her heart had N first ‘‘fancy;” but afterward, relying fully on 
been reached—only its froth and foam had been $ : the deep, serene, enduring love which filled her 
stirred from the surface. But you should have ? ¢ soul—founded, as that love was, on the deepest 
seen her proud, pale face, and the shame-stricken § : esteem—afterward she revealed all, and how 
countenance of the young Southerner, as, that } nigh her happiness had come to shipwreck. 
afternoon, she knocked at his door, and in an- , Of course there was the usual quantum sufficit 
swer to his light ‘Come in,” entered, and laying $ of gossip in. Dentford, because Dr. Paul Man- 
her engagement ring on the writing-desk, said $ ; ning, whom everybody had set down a confirmed 
briefly and cuttingly, “You should have added ; ’ bachelor, appropriated to himself his young 
& postscript to your letter, Mr. Southard, stating } S ward; but Susy, Mrs. Simon Stubbs, averred 
that Miss Blanchard had changed her mind!” $ that she always knew how it would turn out 
then as quietly walked out again. from the first day ‘‘Ruthy.came under his roof,” 
Of the discomfiture and mortification of Ed- {and the doctor took to giving up his dyspeptic 
ward Southard it were useless to write; suffi- $ food and ate the very things ‘‘Ruthy liked.” 
cient to state, that the evening train bore him } $ And no one who lingers in that happy house- 
en route to Boston, and the next week saw him 3 hold, looking upon the girlish, yet matronly 
among “the first families of old Virginia” with } Ruth, and her noble, young-hearted husband, 
his profession, but minus “that charming little 3 would say she is too young to be “Dr. Man- 
piece of rusticity,” his heiress wife. 3 niNG’s WIFE.” 





THE ORPHAN’S CRY. 
BY MRS. BELLA Z. MINTER 


Ox! mother, come back, for my young heart is breaking, . Oh! mother, come back, for my young life is dreary, 
I can’t tread the paths of this world all alone; ’ As I tread my lone way ’mid the wreck-covered strands! 
I can’t live without the soft voice that is speaking 


t bird ft singi d flitti bo’ 
In accents of love to the poor orphaned one! EER Ser eee ane Seay eee aor en 


As sadly I wander where thy feet once pressed; 

I hear the wind pass through the boughs of the willow, But this music’s unheeded, uncared for, without thee 
It sighs of the darkness surrounding thy tomb; To list to their songs, while I rest on thy breast. 

I hear the fierce dash of the sea’s angry billow, 


De A ' 
And see the white spray through the soul-chilling gloom. or mether, come heck, for my pesstonete pleading, 


Let me lay my hot head on thy bosom and weep; 
Oh! mother, come back, for my young feet are weary Pour balm on my heart, for its tendrils are bleeding, 
Of treading the deserts of life’s burning sands! $ And hush with sweet songs thy poor Tilla to sleep! 
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BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


That made such ’witching melody 
For my enraptured soul so long. 
Full many and many a year must pass, 
Before I can forget:the woe 
That smote me when the ice-king checked 
The dancing brooklet’s gleeful flow. 
I’m weary waiting for the Spring 
To kiss the ice with melting breath: 
What joy *twould bé to know that still 
The living waters flow beneath! 


I sitting by the frozen brook, 
And tardily the minutes go, 
While I am waiting for the Spring 
To make the fettered waters flow. 
The North wind blew a bitter blast 
And froze the silver wavelets o’er:— 
The ice has lain so long, I fear 
The brook will sing to me no more. 
My heart cannot forget the night 
That hushed the music of the song, 
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THE STRANGER IN MAPLETON. 
BY LIZZIE WILLIAMS. 


A STRANGER in Mapleton—and such a stran-;»Had he not two unmarried sisters, who held 
ger! Tall, and of fine proportions, with a face} themselves above the Mapleton beaux? Yes, 
of “classic” beauty; a regal brow, shaded by $ that was it, of course, the surmise received im- 
waving masses of glossy raven hair; eyes of mid- 3 mediate credence, and was indisputable when it 
night darkness, from which shot forth glances 3 was learned that Mr. Ramsey was a wealthy 
of wondrous brilliancy, like lightning glancing } Southerner. 
from a midnight cloud. These were some of the 3 ‘““A splendid match for one of the judge’s 
attractions of the strange gentleman who had just ; daughters,” said the gossips; wondering in the 
arrived in Mapleton. Now, when I inform my ; next place which would be the one. 
readers that Mapleton is one of the dullest, most 3 «That's easy known,” said one, with the air 
obscure, out-of-the-way villages that can be im- of an oracle. ‘‘Who would think of Emily when 
agined, so that any arrival would cause a sensa- ; once they saw Lillian?” 
tion, they may easily infer that this particular 3 ‘‘Lillian!” echoed another, in a sort of scorn- 
arrival created a furor of excitement. The news } ful surprise, ‘‘why she can’t begin to compare 
spread with the telegraphic speed known to all ; with her sister in any way. Take my word for 
country-places, and ere Mr. Alfred Ramsey had ; it Emily will win the prize.” 
been an hour domiciled in the ‘‘Washington$ And many were of the same opinion. 
Hotel”—as the landlord ambitiously termed his : 3 **No, no, Lillian will be the chosen one—that 
two-story inn—‘‘everybody” was busy specu- $I know,” said the first speaker. And many 
lating as to who he was, what he was, where he 3 agreed with her. 
came from, where he was going, and principally, § So the controversy went on, and sometimes 
what did he come to Mapleton for? $ produced unpleasant feelings, so uncompromis- 

Pretty soon these important questions, at least ing was each party. One would have thought 
the most important of them, received an answer. $ that the matter rested solely with them, and that 
For Frank Lewis—son of old Judge Lewis, and g the sister having the most numerous and un- 
undisputed leader of the ton—had no sooner 3 yielding champions would forthwith be honored 
heard of the arrival than he was seen hastening $ with the offer of Alfred Ramsey’s hand, heart, 
at a most unfashionable pace to ‘‘the Washing- ° 3 and fortune, which, of course, she would accept 
ton,” and, to the surprise of all the idlers in the $ with delighted alacrity. 
bar-room, (be sure there were plenty of thent $ , Much amused the stranger would have been, 
who chanced in just then, ) he sprang at a bound § no doubt, had he know how constantly his name 
into the parlor, crying out, ‘Ha, old fellow! $ was upon the lips of old and young in Mapleton. 
have you found the way here at last?” and then To be sure, he could not be altogether ignorant 
to the chagrin of listeners, the door was closed {of the “sensation” he was causing; but the 
so that they heard no more; but luckily the } knowledge made no change in him, for he was 
upper part of it was glass, so that if they could ; (for a man) wonderfully free from conceit or 
no longer hear, they could, at least, see; and; vanity. He was just what he seemed to be—a 
they saw the stranger and Frank shake hands } noble-minded, whole-souled fellow, who was sure 
with all the hearty cordiality of warm and long { to win the ‘golden opinions” of all with whom he 
parted friends, and then sit down on the lounge ; came in contact. But that only made it a matter 
and fall at once into a long and apparently inte- } of more general interest whom he would marry. 
resting chat. This fact was soon noised abroad, } <I declare he takes a long time to make up 
and it was edifying to notice how wise ‘‘every- his mind,” said lively Kate Ogden, chatting one 
body’ grew instanter. Frank Lewis and the } day with a group of young girls. 
stranger had been college friends, and the latter ; “Long? why he has scarcely been here a 
Was now here in fulfilment of a promise made to } month yet.” 
the former. Yes, everybody could tell that—{ ‘Well, a month is a long time. Anybody 
and everybody could tell, too, that Frank had } might fall in love and propose in a month, much 


an object in view when he gave the invitation. ; less a Southerner.” * 
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‘“‘Why a Southerner quicker than ‘anybody’ ; The festal scenes ‘“‘got up in his honor’ were 
else, Kate?” 2 never graced by her presence, evidently she was 
*‘Oh, you know they are such an ardent, im- 3 not one of the ton. It was provoking; but Mr, 
pulsive race—at least people always say so, but ; Ramsey, though chagrined and disappointed op 
I’m sure I see nothing of the kind in Mr. Ram- § ’ these occasions, acted quite reasonably for one 
sey. I- always thought a Southerner would fall {so much in love as he really was with the fair 
in love at first sight, if at all; and would ‘pop unknown. Unwilling to excite notice by direct 
the question’ wherever he chanced to be, in the $ 3 inquiries regarding her, he trusted to chance to 
house or in the street, at church or in the} befriend him, and ere long chance very oblig. 
theatre, without ony regard to the conveniences } 3 ingly came to his aid. 
of time or place.” : There was a pic-nic in a charming grove near 
A burst of laughter followed Kate’s speech. Mapleton. All the village beaux and belles were 
“Oh, Kate! Kate! You silly child! Then 3 there, and as a matter of course the Southerner, 
that was the very reason you looked so shy that } who was on this occasion the favored cavalier of 
evening Mr. Ramsey led you into supper at Mrs. ; the “‘judge’s daughters.” Sauntering with then 
B ’s. You thought he had fallen in love with } through a leafy aisle, he espied at a distance a 
your pretty face, and would propose at the very ; cluster of brilliant wild flowers, and wishing to 
table.” 3 give the ladies a pleasant surprise he started to 
**And what would you have said?” asked one, 3 gather the blooming treasures. On returning, 
archly. i he found that they had joined some of their ac- 
“Oh, never doubt he would have been re- } quaintances, who were resting on the greensward 
warded with a softly whispered yes; Kate would } $ beneath some spreading oaks. Emily Lewis 
not keep him long in suspense.” ? voice raised in uttering an exclamation of sur- 
**Which of you would?” asked the merry Kate, ; prise first made him aware of their proximity; 
joining in the laugh which had been raised}and while yet a few paces from them, and 
against her. ‘‘Thevre is not one of you who; screened from their observation by the thick 
would hesitate a moment about referring him to } foliage, Lillian’s reply fell upon his ears. 
‘pa’ or ‘ma.’” : “I told you how it would be. I knew Mrs. 
The girls laughed, and did not deny the soft $ Morton only consented to come so that she could 
impeachment. For in truth, very few of the § : bring that girl,” (the last words spoken with a 
village belles were inclined to allow either of : bitter, scornful emphasis. ) 
the judge’s daughters to win the prize without Alfred glanced in the direction to which the 
an effort, at least, of rivalship. Many were the $ § group were looking, and beheld a lady whose 
cunning plans laid, many the little ‘‘feminine features wore an expression of touching melan- 
arts” put in practice, but, alas! without effect— $ choly, and beside her—imagine his delight—was 
the handsome Southerner pursued the even tenor $his unknown charmer! He saw her to advan- 
of his way, polite and courteous to all, but, ap- S tage now. Her small, graceful head had no 
parently, as unimpressible as the most cool, 3 covering but its wealth of golden curls; her 
phlegmatic Northerner. I say apparently, for, 3 face, usually pale and pensive, was flushed and 
to let my readers into ‘a secret,” Alfred Ram- $ brightened with pleasant excitement; and as 
sey’s heart had been already taken captive; but $ ‘she moved onward with light, easy grace, he 
not by Lillian or Emily Lewis—not by any other 3 3 watched her with increasing admiration till the 
of the young beauties whose bright eyes so often ; intervening trees hid her from view. Bringing 
glanced smilingly up to his. No indeed! On}his eyes then to ‘objects nearer home,” they 
the very first Sunday of his sojourn at Mapleton, 3 ; fell on the little party under the trees, who were 
his attention had been attracted by a voice of § now chatting on some pleasant theme; and no 
surpassing sweetness and expression among the } tones were more gay and pleasingly modulated 
choristers. Eagerly searching for the owner of than the Lewises; but recalling the contemptu- 
the fine voice, he found that her personal charms * ous allusion to ‘that girl,” he turned away, 
were of quite as pleasing a nature; not so strik- : and—I am ashamed to record against my hero 
ing or brilliant perhaps as those of some with $ an act of such childish petulance—he flung far 
whom he was already acquainted, but hers was : from him the bright flowers he had gathered 
a style of beauty just suited to his taste. Every with so much care, as if they had been to blame 
succeeding Sabbath he feasted his ears with her $ ; ‘for the words still rankling in his bosom. A 
sweet, melodious tones, and stole an occasional $ short walk, however, served to dissipate his fit 
glance at her pale, spiritual countenance; but of anger, and retracing his steps he was soon 
through the intervening days he saw her not. ’ beside Lillian Lewis. who was sitting in “sullen 
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solitude.” That young lady, irritated at his; would think themselves disgraced forever if they 
long absence, received him with cool dignity; } condescended to notice the plebeian Jessie.” 

but his frank, pleasant smiles and words re- } ‘‘Yourself and Mrs. Morton are not included 
stored her good-humor, and they were soon} in that class, I presume?” 

chatting as sociably and agreeably as was their $ : “Oh, I could never ‘set up’ for an aristocrat, 
wonted custom. : I have not stateliness or dignity enough for such 

“I observe there are some ladies here with a character; and Mrs. Morton is very independ- 
whom I am unacquainted,” said the gentleman, ; ent in her way, and apt to do things which her 
after a time. ‘Will you do me the kindness of 3 fashionable friends consider ‘shocking ;’ but she 
introducing me when opportunity offers? In a} only laughs at their consternation. So that, 
frolic of this kind it is pleasant to be on speak- $ being very much attached to Jessie Ward, she 
ing terms with the whole company.” 3 makes no secret of her partiality. Besides, it is 

“I do not think that is always desirable,” ; :a sort of hereditary friendship, their mothers 
said Lillian, drily. “And I believe you are} having been schoolmates and constant friends.” 
already acquainted with all the ladies here, eave At this moment they came in sight of Mrs. 
one.” ‘Morton and Jessie. The introductions were 

“There are two planet! am the stream; $ 3 given in due form, and soon the four were chat- 
that tall lady, you perceive.” § ting together as cosily and pleasantly as possible. 

“That is Mrs. Morton. She was one of our ; : Jessie at first was rather shy, and backward in 
gayest belles, but since the death of her hus- : taking part in the conversation, but her timidity 
band, which occurred very shortly after their ; once banished, Alfred found that her mental 
marriage, she has lived almost secluded from $ charms were quite in keeping with her personal 
the world. I will introduce you to her with § Sones. Need I say that for the remainder of the 
pleasure.” $ ¢ day he devoted himself to her and her generous 

“Many thanks, lady fair. And to her com- 3 patroness ? 
panion?” : “After all I was right in my notions about 

Lillian’s brow darkened. ‘Pardon me, Mr. $ * Southerners,” said Kate Ogden, toward the close 
Ramsey, I have no acquaintance with a cobbler’s $ of that lovely day. ‘‘Mr. Ramsey has fallen in 
daughter. Perhaps Miss Ogden will gratify : love with Jessie Ward at first sight, and I do be- 
you,” she added, coldly, as they met that young 3 lieve he will propose before they leave the tbe 
lady. $ How absorbed he seems in what she is saying! 

“Certainly, if it be in my power,” was her} and that glance ‘speaks volumes,’ as the novels 
ready response, and taking his offered arm the: say. Ah, girls! none of us ever brought that 
two strolled on, Lillian haughtily turning away. ; expression to his eyes; just look!” 

“Introduce you? most willingly,” said Kate,; ‘How absurd you are, Kate Ogden!” said 
as he explained the favor he desired. ‘You will} Emily Lewis, angrily, shaking off the hand Kate 
be greatly pleased with Mrs. Morton, I know; $ had laid on her arm to make her “look.” “Any 
she is a very charming woman. And Jessie} one can see that he is only making fun of 
Ward is a very charming girl—but I must not $ her.” 
say you will be pleased with her lest I offend.” 3 ‘Can they indeed? Funny eyes they are that 

And Kate’s merry blue eyes turned mischiev- : can see that,” laughed Kate. 
ously upon him. 3 The Misses Lewis were in a state of tower- 

“Wherefore that fear?” was the laughing } ing indignation, as may be supposed, and they 
query. 3 3 thought to punish the offender by accepting the 

“Like a genuine Yankee, I shall answer your $ S escort of another gentleman on returning home, 
question by asking another. Are your ‘tastes } ; and giving a haughty refusal to Mr. Ramsey, 
and proclivities’ altogether of an aristocratic 3 ’ when he felt constrained, however unwillingly, 
stamp? If they are, you will be shocked to: to offer his services. But to their dismay, in- 
learn that the bewitching Jessie is the daughter : ; stead of seeming hurt by their refusal he turned 
of—prepare yourself for an overwhelming reve- ; away with a bow and a smile, and in a few 
lation—the daughter of the village shoemaker!” $ minutes they saw him in Mrs. Morton’s carriage, 

Alfred Ramsey was much amused by his com- { with that lady and the despised Jessie. 
panion’s mock solemnity, and laughingly arsured{ That the lover did not allow the acquaintance, 
her he was not altogether “‘overwhelmed” by { thus happily begun, to drop, we may be sure; 
her “revelation.” $and so—to pass over tedious preliminaries and 

“Ah! then you are not so immensely aristo- ‘come at once to the point which my reader’s 
cratic as some of our Mapleton grandees, who  sagacity has already divined—when the hand 
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some Southerner left Mapleton early in the; probation of certain haughty young ladies; for 
autumn Jessie went with him, a loved and loving whose ‘weighty displeasure,” however, the 
bride. Kate Ogden acted as bridesmaid on the : lively, independent Kate cared not “one parti- 
occasion, thereby incurring the severe disap- ; cular straw.” 





TO ONE IN DREAM-LAND. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


THERE is a clime in which I wander oft— 

The shadowy land of dreams. In it I’ve passed 
My sunniest hours, tho’ all the world seem’d false 
And cold; and now at this loved twilight hour, 
Thou steal’st upon me like some gentle dream, 
That thrills my heart with soft, elysian joys. 


I know that thou art fair and beautiful— 

A being formed to cast a sunny ray 

Into the loveliest heart, and lighten up 

The brow of care with sweet and joyous smiles. 

I know that thy young heart is fresh and pure, 
And that the spirit of the Beautiful 

Is ever twining brightest wreaths for thee. 

Each feir, and pure, and lovely thing that strews 
Thy daily path—the budding flowers of Spring— 
The soft-toned zephyrs whispering ’mong the leaves— 
The streamlet’s dreamy song of mirth and glee— 
And yon sweet stars that smile so softly o’er 

The hushed and slumbering world—all have a pure 
And simple language for thy gentle heart. 
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I cannot think that one so good and pure 

As thou, should ever know what ’tis to weep 

O’er faded dreams, or see one cherished star 

In youth’s bright glowing sky grow dim, 

And vanish from thy gaze. The false, cold world, 
Can never quell the happy gushings of 

A spirit such as thine; and ever ’midst 

Life’s thorniest paths and rocky steeps, thou’lt pluck 
Bright fancy’s fairest flowers to deck thy fair 
And youthful brow, and ever keep thy young 
Heart fresh and pure. 


; Ah, yes! I love such hearts 
As thine, and love thy sweet and childish fancies, 
There’s sympathy and kindness in each word, 
And tho’ “unknown,” my heart would whisper its 
Full happiness; and oft when I am sad, 
Will long again for music-breathing words 
Of thine. 





NIGHT. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Tae wind is sighing mournfully, 
Is sighing soft and low, 

And the waters murmur tunefully 
In their rippling, bounding flow. 


And the stars are shining, seemingly 
Like myriad eyes of love; 

And the moon is smiling beamingly 
From her star-gemmed path above. 


The world sleeps in tranquillity, 
Beneath God’s watchful eye, 
Nor sound breaks night’s serenity, 
Save streamlet’s song and wild wind’s sigh. 


I seem to hear the throbbing beat 
Of Nature’s mighty heart, 

And earth and Heaven with soul replete, 
Seem of some boundless life a part. 


Alone with God’s immensity 
At silent midnight hour, 

How longs with wild intensity 
The spirit for the power, 


To drop the fetters that restrain 
Her flight, and soar away 

From this dull world of care and pain, 
To realms of endless day! 


were 





I’M SAD. 


BY J. 8. M’EWEN. 


On! that mine eyes were tears, 
To give my heart relief; 

Or that this bursting heart 
Could melt with hidden grief! 

Time’s cold and changing scenes 
Bring, perching on my brow, 

Despair in furrows deep, 
Though smiles conceal it now. 
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None know the inward pain 
Some hearts are wont to bear: 
None know what shafts remain 
Embedded—hidden there! 
A joyous smile oft lights 
That mirror of the soul— 
As like the placid streams 
O’er pearls and pebbles roll. 
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OFF CAPE HATTERAS. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

Tue night was setting in cold and blustering,; ‘‘Hatteras, God help us!” cried the captain, 
with every appearance of a storm. The day had $ at my side. 
been raw even for November, and rifts of ragged, : How often had I heard that name as a name 
gusty clouds, driving before a bleak northerly 3 of terror; but with only a vague idea of it after 
wind, had chased each other across the firma- ; gall; for I had never expected to be brought face 
ment, now hiding the sun in their thick folds, $ to face with it and death. But now I was in 
and now, as they rolled apart, disclosing his cold the very presence of the dread monster, whose 
disk to our eyes. The wind had kept up a con-$ ravenous maw had devoured thousands, whose 
stant moaning, such as can only be heard in the 3 bowels were full of the bones of countless vic- 
more wintry months, when the seas are rough-3 tims. I could almost throw a biscuit into the 
ened with continuous foam, and the icy breezes 3 breakers. In less than five minutes I would be 
of Labrador sweep down our stormy coasts. As : in their midst. 
night drew on, and the clouds grew gloomier in} These reflections rushed across me, swift as 
the northern horizon, the gale sang shriller than } < lightning, during the pause which the captain 
ever through our rigging, whistling wildly along $ s made, to take breath. Then his stentor voice 
over the fast blackening waters, and making us $ shouted, 
shiver involuntarily. The breeze, too, was per- 3 ‘Down with the helm. Haul in the sheets. 
ceptibly damper. Snow-flakes began to fall. : Hard—harder.” 

“It’s going to be a wild night,” said the cap-$ The wheel whirled around; the huge sail came 
tain, “and I fear Hatteras is under our lee. We} heavily in; and then a moment of awful sus- 
nust close reef and get an offing.” | pense followed. Would the schooner lie any 

He spoke anxiously, so that all thoughts of 3 closer? She quivered and seemed to drift bodily 
sleep were dismissed from my mind; and going $ ; toward the surf. I grasped a rope instinctively. 
below for my ’nor wester, I prepared to spend 3 3A groan rose from the little crew. 
the night on deck. As the hours wore on, the} ‘Cut loose a reef,” thundered the captain. 
storm increased; the wind howled wilder through } ‘Never mind untying, but out with your knives. 
our hamper; the rain drove fiercer across our } Stand by, some of you, to haul and belay.” 
decks. The cold was intense, and the rain be-; The expedient was little short of madness. 
came at length sleet. Out to windward, only H But it was our only hope. It seemed as if all 
the white caps of the billows could be seen: to : was over. As the sheet flew out, it gave a jerk 
leeward, nothing but a waste of driving foam that nearly heeled us on our beam ends; then, 
met the eye. Oh! how we longed for morning. 3 catching the full fury of the gale, it dragged us 

At last the dawn came, but slowly and heavily, } wildly along; plunging us headlong through the 
as if unwilling to supplant the night. To east- ; ; giant billows, while the water foamed around, 
ward, the dusky clouds were seen, heaving like } rolling in cataracts over the deck, gurgling and 
amisty curtain. Gradually the light increased, ; hissing as it swept astern. 
the dusky curtain parted; but a misty veil still ; “‘Keep her to it,” shouted the captain, holding 
hung over all. The schooner groaned as she in the weather-ratlins, as he watched the strain- 
struggled on, now sinking into the trough, and } ; ing mast above. 
then rising, buoyant as a duck, and shaking the ; ; Just ahead, the breakers ran out into a long 
spray gallantly from her sides. Suddenly I was ; point, beyond which was comparatively smooth 
startled by the voice of the look-out shouting, water. If we could weather that point there 

“ Breakers ahead!” | might be hope. We were shooting toward it, 

I looked to leeward. There, hardly two: with the velocity of an express-train. Ifa rope 
cables’ length distant, they were, just discerni- § ® should part; if the wind should lull for a second; 
ble through the dim light: a whirlpool of white, ; 3 Sif the current should get stronger, we would be 
angry foam. A tremendous current combined 3 lost. Even without these it was doubtful whether 
with the wind to drive us toward them with } we could rasp by. The spray of the boiling surf 


frightful velocity. was already around us. in 








104 TO LOTTIE’ LINWOOD. 
At that moment came a roar as if the heavens § wiped a tear from his eye, with the cuff of his 
were exploding. I glanced, fearfully, up, sup-$ jacket, as he turned away. 


posing it was the main-sheet splitting. But no!} A moment after I heard him, in his old voice, 
> 


the stout sail stood firm. I saw the mast, how- } from which every particle of emotion had passed 

ever, bending like a whip-stalk in the gale, a sud- away, say to the man at the wheel, 

den increase in which had caused the noise. At} ‘You may ease her a little: the shore shelves 

the same instant, the schooner crashed through 3 away in here, and we shall have no trouble in 

a huge billow, throwing the foam in cataracts 3 getting an offing now.” 

over us, and when I next looked to leeward, the “‘Ay, ay, sir—she’s a gallant vixen,” laughed 

breakers were whitening astern, and we were in } the old tar, gruffly. 

comparatively deep water. $ We soon gained an offing. Before noon the 
We could scarcely credit our escape. For a gale had subsided; and when night came down 

moment or two, the crew gazed silent and be-; upon the seas, the coast was far away. Mean- 

wildered on the receding surf, as if just aroused time the wind hauled round once more to the 

from a dream, Then, simultaneously, all broke ’ south; the clouds toward nightfall broke away; 

into a huzza. and the last rays of the setting sun lingered on 
“‘Thank God!” said the captain, beside me, our ‘eon heads, like the smile of a departing 

‘a little more, and I should never have winluoe 

Mary or the children again.” And J thinkhe} I Sas never since bege Orr Care Harrenas, 








TO LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM BRODERICK LAWRENCE. 


TuE gift of Poesy indeed is thine! : Whisper its love-tones from a spirit blest, 
’ Thy touch awakes the soul from dreamy slumbers, With genius rare, a sacred, Heaven-born treasure. 
To list enchanted to thy flowing line, 


t life’ mi hai 
Breathed forth in joyful, sweet, harmonious numbers. Kat Rave qwest nasen "end thy gation hats, 


With laurels dark, their tendrils closely wreathing— 
The human mind thou swayest e’en at will, Cluster in richest, rarest beauty, there, 

While the ethereal music softly flowing, A welcome fragrance round thy pathway breathing. 
Steals o’er the senses with delight, until 


h ! th t 
The soul with love and happiness is glowing. Thy Rent penny) Gavany hone te, 


And free from care and every bitter sorrow; 
Thy songs possess the freshness of the leaves, May all that earth can give belong to thee! 

With dew-drops bathed, in fair, luxuriant bowers— Then ne’er for fature days one trouble borrow. 
For Poesy—with Art—and Nature weaves 


Her fairest forms amid life’s frailest flowers. But may thy sun set clear, full-orbed, and bright, 


As ends a pleasant dream or Persian story; 
A world of beauty opes at thy behest! While thy pure spirit seeks a world of light, 
Long may thy harp attuned to sweetest measure, To dwell forevermore in endless glory. 





THE SPRING FLOWER IN AUTUMN 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Ox! wherefore, wherefore art thou here, thou gentle child ¢ Oh! lonely one! the last of all thy frail and gentle race! 
of Spring? They died while yet the wreaths of Spring bedecked earth’s 
Fierce storms are gathering in the sky, and mournful tem- lovely face. 
pests sing, g Summer hath faded from the hills, and Autumn made them 
A gloom is on the desolate earth, a sadness in the blast, drear, 
And hosts of crimson forest-leaves are hurrying swiftly } ’ Since thy pale sisters turned to dust, then ernenees art 
past. $ thou here? 


The cold rain beateth on the graves where all thy kindred Ah! not in vain hast thou sprung up in beauty from the dust, 
sleep, 3 Thou speakest in a voiceless speech of faith and holy trust. 
And solemnly the grieving wind chanteth his anthem deep. ; For He who can, through frost and storm, protect a fragile 
No sunbeam smileth on thee, and thy gentle, meek, blue 3 flower, 
$ Can surely guide us through life’s path, though clouds may 
; darkly lower, 


eye 
Casteth its timid, upward glance to a sternly frowning sky. 





CATHARINE LINCOLN. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Vourt 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52. 


CHAPTER IX. $ friend,” returned Seaford, with eager haste, 
Tary reached the street and entered the car-{ strangely at variance with the manner of his 
riage before Walter broke the amazed silence ;companion. ‘But tell me what it is you have 
into which he had been thrown. Mr. Jeffrys } to say—I am getting as nervous as a woman.” 
asked his address, and the sound of his voice’ ‘I have come to take you away with me, Sea- 
aroused him; he gave the number and they hur- $ ford.” 
ried away. $ Where do you wish to travel?” 
“What does this mean?” exclaimed Seaford.: ‘‘To America.” 
“Do you know Mrs. Graham; and your sudden; ‘‘America! But I have no reason for return- 
arrival—you had not written to me that you;ing there at present—my business keeps me 
were coming over!” here—I am writing a play for one of the London 
“Have a little patience, Walter, don’t over- theatres.” 
power me with questions! You shallhearevery-: ‘You will be able to finish it in our own 
thing in its proper order; but let us get safe to 3 country.” 
your rooms first.’” ‘Excuse me, sir,” said Seaford, with some- 
When the carriage stopped, Seaford sprang $ thing of his usual haughtiness when irritated; 
out, and Mr. Jeffrys followed him up to his  ‘‘but wilk you have the goodness to be a little 


Walter closed the door, and turned hastily to- $ talking in riddles.” 
ward him. “T never do that, Seaford, you know.” 

“Don’t torture me any longer! Icouldalmost: ‘*Were you acquainted with Mrs. Graham?” 
think something terrible were coming, only you ; Seaford asked, quickly. ‘Did you know her in 
always bring pleasant news,” he added, striving } America?” 
tolaugh, and thus shake off the nameless fear} ‘*Mrs. Graham!” he repeated the name with a 
which had come over him. sort of icy contempt which made Seaford quiver 

“It is dark here, Seaford,” said Mr. Jeffrys, } with indignation. ‘I was acquainted with her, 
“can’t you find a light?” 3 and I knew her in America.” 

The room was growing dusky with the gather- ; “What does this mean, Mr. Jeffrys? I de- 
ing shadows, but in his agitation Seaford had} mand an explanation! I am not a child to be 
not noticed it. He lit the lamip with nervous $ treated in this way.” 
haste, set it upon the mantel, and turned again} «Do you mean to remind me that you have 
to Mr. Jeffrys. 3 no longer any need of my friendship or favor?” 

“Have you anything to tell me, sir—has any- ; asked Mr. Jeffrys, with cold politeness; ‘I knew 
thing happened? What could have brought you ; that you had grown famous, but I did not 
to Europe so unexpectedly ?” : think——” 

“It was on your account that I came.” “You wrong me, Mr.. Jeffrys, indeed you do! 

“Mine? What is it? I can think of nothing $I am not ungrateful, but you torture me by this 
—no affairs—no——” hesitation.” 

Mr. Jeffrys waited for him to conclude, but} ‘Do you love this woman, Walter!” 

Seaford only made an impatient gesture, growing $ A light came over Seaford’s face—his bosom 
woubled and pale. $heaved—his proud eyes grew clear and un- 

“I believe you have found me always willing  troubled—he threw his head back with a noble 
toadvance your interests in every possible way,” ; pride, 

Mr. Jeffrys said, in his deliberate, passionless! Yes,” he said, “I do love her.” 

Way. ‘¢And you know who she is?” 
“Always, sir—always. You have been a true “I know only that she is a good, grand woman, 
Vou. XXXIV.—6 106 
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and that I love her, and would proclaim it be- 
fore all the world.” 
““Do you know what her past life has been?” 


s ‘I wish you to leave Paris, and promise me 


s 


; never to see that woman again.” 


3 “No, by Heaven, that I will not do—nothing 


“Her past!’ repeated Seaford, and Catharine’s } shall induce me to trample my own heart under 


singular agitation recurred to his mind. A ter- 


rible shock passed over him, but he cast back 3 ; 
: strides, agonized by the conflicting feelings 


the unworthy doubt. 
‘“‘No!” he exclaimed, defiantly, ‘but there is 3 


nothing which she need fear to have known—I $ : 


would stake my life upon her goodness ” 

‘*You would lose the stake!” replied Mr. Jef- } 
frys, in his stern, unpitying voice. 

“Mr. Jeffrys!” Walter sprang toward him, 


with his clenched hand raised, as if he would § 
have felled him to the ground in the whirl of 3 
“Take § 


passion which those words had aroused. 
that back,” he exclaimed, ‘retract those werds 
—an angel from heaven should not repeat them 
before me!” 

«Sit down, Walter, you are going mad, I think } 
—more of her work, I suppose.” 

“Explain! explain!’ urged Walter, fiercely; 
“but do not repeat those words—do not repeat 
them!” 

“T would not give you needless pain, Walter; 
but you must listen to me calmly, and without 
passion.” 

“How can I be calm? 
on.” 

*‘You must leave Paris for a tinte.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you must be removed from that 
woman’s influence until you are yourself 
agdtn.” 

“T am myself, Mr. Jeffrys, for the first time 
in my whole life; it is only in her presence that 
Ihave begun to live, and there is no power on 
earth or in Soares strong aap to separate me 
from her now.’ 

You rave—I cannot talk with a madman.” 

“T am not mad, sir; but you seem determined 
to drive me so by your words and manner.” 

'" Walter, I have never yet asked you a favor: 
will you refuse me the first?” 


«What is it? Let me hear what you desire.” * 


‘‘All through your life I have granted you 
everything you asked, without even demanding 
your reasons—you cannot trust me so far it 
seems.” 

“Mr. Jeffrys, this is eruel—I have done 
nothing to deserve such reproaches—you make 
me frantic with your implied suspicions of a 
woman whom I prize beyond life itself, and then 
ask me to listen to you calmly and without 

ion! What is it you wish me todo? You 
ow that I would give my right hand to serve 
posed 


} my feet.” 
He walked up and down the room with hasty 


S within. Mr. Jelfrys sat by the table silently 
awaiting until the first violence of that ment:| 
\ storm should have spent itself, his lips con- 
3 pressed, and his whole face revealing the unal- 
:  terable determination which he had formed. 

3 What reason have you for demanding this?” 
Seaford said, pausing before him in his hurried 
march. “Why do you come here with these 
damnable doubts, thrusting yourself between 
}me and my happiness?” 

; “I have intimated nothing which I cannot 
: : prove,” he said. 

“Then prove it—let me know the worst at 
once—I will bear this no longer.” 

*“‘T have asked you to trust me, Walter! I 
have been your friend for years, it seems to me 
not much to ask.” 

‘*Not much, to bid me tear my own heart out 
and fling it at your feet!—not much, that you 
would have me outrage the woman I reverence 
No, Mr. Jeffrys, I will not do it, you 
s have no proof—there is something here which I 
$do not understand, but I will trust her, she 
: would not deceive me! Speak out—what is 
3 it?” 
< «For your own sake do not force me to say 
$ more!” 

: “«Speak, I say!” 

: ‘“‘That woman has deceived you—she is false, 
$ body and soul!” 

$ The words fell icy and cold, stinging Seaford 
: to the very verge of insanity. 

: “It is a lie!” he exclaimed, “a mean, miser- 
; able lie! Mr. Jeffrys, you have severed the last 
> bond between us—farewell.” 
: 
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Go on, Mr. Jeffrys, go : and adore! 


He moved toward the door, but Mr. Jeffrys 
rose and detained him in a strong grasp. 
‘Wretched boy, where would you go?” 
: «To her—to the woman whom you have slan- 
$dered! This is not your work, you could not be 
§ so vile—you have been deceived, but the very 
§ suspicion separates us—let me go.” 
3 But Mr. Jeffrys held him firmly, his own face 
$ pale, and revealing some hidden passion which 
$ was more like hate than grief. 
$ «You shall not go—I command you to stay.” 
“You command me!” exclaimed Seaford, 
: ? shaking off his hold; “a legion of demons 
should not stop me—how dare you speak thus?” 
“Because 1 have the right,” returned Mr 
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Jeffrys, while Walter stood paralyzed with pas- ; lection of those fearful words—a gulf had been 
sion and doubt. ; dug between him and that woman, which neither 
“The right, the right!” he stammered. ‘No, * could ever pass. He thought not of shame or 
never, you have none—stand back, you are; disgrace, both he could bear, but he was sepa- 
powerless here!” ?rated forever from that happiness which had 

He would have rushed from the chamber, but { seemed so near. 
again Mr. Jeffrys’ voice staid him. ‘ He dashed his arms down upon the table with 

“Ay, the right! I command you to listen, } frantic violence, biting his foam-specked lips te 
because that woman is wicked and depraved— } keep back the cry which burst from his breaking 
because you are my own son, Walter Seaford, < heart. All that lonely past came up—the bliss 
and she has been to me what she is now to you, Sof the last few weeks taunted him with its 
or would be if you désired it.” : memories—the future stretched out before him, 

Seaford fell rather than sank into a chair, $ stormy and desolate—no refuge and no haven 
gating upon the speaker with his frenzied eyes, ; ‘ in sight—nothing but the heaving of the billows 
while the whiteness of death settled over his face. ; ‘and the starless sky overhead. A mad prayer 

“Now will you believe me, young man? You $ for death escaped him—that vainest moan which 
have wrung forth the secret of a life—are you ; rises from the hearts of the youth before suffer- 
satisfied ?”” : ing has made it strong to endure. 
Still there was no answer—Seaford was look-: Nothing came—there was no response t» his 
ing into his face with the same dull stare. At : anguish! He sprang up and rushed to the door; 
length his head fell slowly forward and was’ there was no collected thought in his soul, only 
buried in his hands, while he trembled beneath z a longing for death, a mad desire to l.ok once 
the shock which had so nearly maddened him. $ more upon her face; it seemed as if fate would 

“Walter,” Mr. Jeffrys said, in a softened tone, } have done with him then, that destiny would be 
“Walter!” 

“Don’t speak to me—leave me alone!” 

“Only a word—this must be settled now and 
forever! Listen—try to understand—we are 
going away on the instant! A steamer sails 
from Havre to-morrow, in that we return to 
America.” 
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At the door he met Mr. Jeffrys, who started at 
the sight of that face which was so contracted 
by despair, that those moments seemed almost 
to have done the work of years, 

‘‘All is ready,” he said, ‘your servant will 
follow to Havre with your baggage.” 

Seaford sprang to his feet, and a despairing “Ready,” he repeated, mechanically, ‘ready ?” 
ety broke from his lips. Mr. Jeffrys took a flask from the table and 

“Unsay those words—tell me that you did not $ g poured out a glass of wine. 
mean it, and I will follow you to the ends of the “Drink this,” he said, ‘‘it will bring you te 
earth.” k ; yourself a little.” 

“Walter, I am your father!” : Walter drained it at a draught, and allowed 

“I know—I know—not that! I can bear ‘ himself to be led down stairs and placed in the 
shame—disgrace—but tell me that Catharine—” : carriage without resistance. 

“I charge you never to mention that name; All that night they were speeding away, the 
again—you dare not violate the laws of God and moan of the steam whistle sounding in the ear 
man by loving a woman who has been——” : S of the sufferer, and seeming to his excited fancy 

“No more—do not go on! Let us go where; like the cry of a fiend. When morning came 
you will—when you will—but leave me alone!” : : they had entered Havre, the quaint, old city, and 

Mr. Jeffrys went slowly away closing the door } drove away toward the steamer. 
behind him, and shutting that wretched young \ ‘ An hour after, they were out upon the blue 
man in with the terrible solitude about him—a } waves, and Walter Seaford was straining his eyes 
tolitude which could never be removed. That to catch a last sight of the land, where he had 
ion father wore a look of demoniac exultation— ? found and lost all of happiness that heaven itself 
sanding in the dimly-lit passage—his hands , had power to bestow upon him on this side-the 
clenched, while his compressed lips hissed forth } grave. 
some broken words. : Oh, that voyage! The days spent in pacing 

“Catharine—woman—in my path again!” up and down the deck like some caged animal— | 

Walter Seaford remained motionless where ; the consciousness that a score of idle eyes were 
that man had left him. He could not think yet § 5 watching and commenting apon every movement 
his brain was too dizzy for that—but through ’—the sleepless nights, when the stars looked 
the whirl of frenzy and despair came the recol- 3 down so unpityingly upon his misery, and the 
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ocean wind seemed sounding a requiem over the N that sickness which was like death, the other 
unburied past. Even the calm was so unendur- : away upon the deep, dark sea, and between 
able! Storm—danger—anything would have’ those parted souls flowing a gulf deeper and 
been better! But the spring air was balmy and § ‘darker than the ocean’s treacherous waves, a 
séft, the bosom of the great deep smooth as if $ ‘ gulf which neither might cross to claim that 
no breeze had ever ruffled it. Then the reaction 3 happiness which had been so suddenly snatched 
when the unnatural strength gave way, and he : from their grasp. 

could only lie upon a couch listening to the care- 2 
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less mirth around, and looking afar over the : CHAPTER X. 
bright waters, which laughed and played in : THE voyage came to an end at length! Look- 
mockery of his wretchedness! ‘ing out through the port-hole of the narrow 


The approach to that land where only added : room in which he lay, Walter Seaford watched 
misery awaited him—the attempts to converse } their approach to the beautiful shores which he 
from the careless and unconcerned—the very 3 had left with such eager longings, feeling that 
presence of that man whom even to shun was a3 ere they again brightened upon his vision life 
sin—oh, it was terrible! : would have undergone an entire change. This 

After the first days, Seaford really believed } was the return! The warning was fulfilled—life 
that he should die—he believed it, and prayed had changed! The wild dreams and vague unrest 
that it might be so! Could he have yielded up $ had given place to the desolation of experience, 
his last breath and gone to rest beneath those} He did not rise from his berth, or heed the 
singing waters; but day after day wore on, and $ ‘ bustle of excitement going on around him. The 
though he lay there weak and spent from the $ * June sunlight lay golden over the waters, and 
reaction of that strong excitement, he grew no : brightened the lovely city in the nearing dis- 
worse, and there seemed to be no actual illness $ stance, but its glory only pained those weary 
preying upon him. But a fever from within ; eyes and mocked the anguish within his soul. 
burned on his cheek and blazed in those unquiet § $ The mad passion of his despair had worn itself 
eyes—a fever which had no name, and which no ¢ out for a season, leaving him weak and incapable 
human skill could have cured, but it was con- $ of reflection as a child. He only asked quiet— 
suming the very pulses of that tortured heart, , to be left alone—to hear no human voice and 
and wearing out life and strength from that {meet no human face. It was well that the very 
weakened frame. 3 violence of that mental conflict had staid it for 

Catharine sat in her room after the departure : a time, or it must have left him wholly a wreck, 
of Seaford and that dreaded man, until the night $ with every faculty shattered and broken down. 
gathered about her with its solemn gloom. She 3 There he sat and watched the shores which they 
knew what awaited her, and sat there stunned , were so rapidly nearing. The guns boomed out 


by the unexpected blow. Sas they passed the islands, which looked like 
Janet Brown’s voice aroused her. : fairy barques moored in the sunshine—on they 
“In the dark, mistress, and alone! I have ; swept through the narrow channel—the confu- 
just got in, the young gentleman is gone!” $ sion overhead growing louder till Seaford turned 
“Gone?” she repeated, springing up. ‘Oh, ; from the light and sat with his face buried in his 
Janet, come with me—come with me!” ‘ hands, until his servant aroused him with the 


The astonished woman threw a:shawl over her ; tidings that they had landed, and the passengers 
and followed her mistress into the street. They } were already leaving the steamer. 
hurried in silence to Seaford’s lodgings—it was: Seaford arose slowly and went on deck, bis 
too late—he had left a few moments before— step feeble, like one recovering from recent i)l- 
whither no one knew. } ness, and his pale face looking sorrowfully hag- 
What mattered it where?—he had gone from} gard and worn. Mr. Jeffrys approached him 
her—he knew all—he despised and forsook her! { with some words of pleasure at his improved 
She reeled and fell into the arms of her woman. ; appearance, but Walter could only bow his head 
Take me back, Janet, take me back and let 3 ij in reply; that man’s presence filled him with an 


me die!” ; indescribable pang, which he strove in vain to 
‘*Mistress—mistress !” ‘subdue. No farther explanation had passed be- 
“Don’t speak, Janet—don’t comfort me—it is $ tween them—Walter desired none—if there were 
death this time—oh! it is death.” ; grief and wrong he would not know it—let that 


So the dream ended—the bright, beautiful } past be buried along with his own, and the 
dream, which had seemed so glowing and so} : weight of their added ashes lie upon his heart 
veal! The one lying mute and unconscious in } until their chill pressed life slowly out! 
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“My house is shut up,” Mr. Jeffrys said, after} Walter smiled in an absent manner, but May 
giving some orders to the servant, ‘‘so I will { seemed such a child that he scarcely noticed her, 
drive with you to a hotel, if you please. An and the girl herself was so moved and astonished 
hour’s rest will set you up again, and then I would by the mention of his name that she shrunk into 
like to persuade you out into the country.” ’ herself, pitying the pale sadness of that face, and 

Walter submitted passively—anything rather ; : ; feeling almost as if some melancholy shape from 
than being obliged to exert his own will! He } his books had suddenly appeared before her. 
followed him off the vessel, and they drove away 3 3 The evening passed quietly away; Walter re- 
to the hotel Mr. Jeffrys named. Walter lay $ ; clining near the open window, while May sat by 
down upon the bed in the room to which he was her guardian’s side and watched Mrs. Davenant 
shown, not sleeping, but too utterly worn out to} prepare the tea. Her cheerfulness had all come 
make the slightest unavoidable exertion. 3 back, and she was chatting merrily with Mr. 

Late in the afternoon, the serv~:.i came up with § Jeffrys, but often turning to look, unperceived, 
a message from Mr. Jeffrys—it was time to start. $ upon that mournful countenance. Once as she 

“Shall I never be left alone?’”’ muttered Wal- : did so, she met those dark eyes fixed upon her 
ter. ‘‘Even to die in peace seems denied me!” 3 face with an expression which she could not 

But he went down, silent and indifferent, after : comprehend, and which almost embarrassed her. 
the first momentary fretfulness had subsided. * A sudden tone in her voice had reminded Walter 

“We go by railway,” Mr. Jeffrys said, ‘‘and $ of Catharine, and as he looked at her, there was 
we must be off, for it is almost time for the train § ; ’ something also in the fair forehead and golden 
to start. ; hale which was like hers! Then he smiled at 

Walter did not recognize the route they took— } $ that folly of suffering which makes one start at 
probably a new road built during his absence, $ § every footstep, with the wild hope that the lost 
and he was too careless as to their destination 3 : one is near, and conjure every shape of beauty 
toinquire They got out at length at one of the} into a pain, from its fancied resemblance with 
way stations, and drove along a road which cir- $ that which is gone! 
cled around the curves of a small river. ; It had the effect to make him draw near the 

“You have not even asked where I am taking } young girl and converse with her, in order to 
you,” Mr. Jeffrys said, cheerfully. ‘‘Look, you : convince himself of the fallacy of his imagina- 


LT. 


can see the house on the hill yonder.” Stion. May listened to him with new pleasure, 
“Ah!” Walter said, languidly. ‘A new pur-$ it seemed so strange to find herself in the pre- 
chase, is it not?” sence of one of whom she had thought and 


“It belongs to my ward—you have heard me 3 dreamed so much, and the mysterious language 
speak of her. I hope you will stay with us some 3 of those poet eyes filled her with vague compas- 
time—you remember what I said one day during $ sion for the suffering which she read there. 
the passage ?” When Seaford was alone in his room that 

“No, really night, Mr. Jeffrys entered with his usual gentle 

“Never mind, we will speak of it soon again.” } knock and quiet manner. 

The sun was setting as they drove through the “T saw the light and knew you were not yet 
iron gates and entered the forest-like grounds, } in bed—I wanted to speak with you.” 
losing sight entirely of the house for a time, “Is it anything of consequence, sir?—I am 
until a sudden turn in the avenue brought them very tired.” 
in full view of the imposing front. ’ ‘Twill not detain you long, but what I have 

The sound of the carriage brought several of 3 to speak of will admit of no delay.” 
the servants around, and the excitement at Mr.} Walter leaned wearily back in his chair, shad- 
Jeffrys’ arrival roused May in her quiet chamber. } ing his eyes with his hand. Mr. Jeffrys was 
She hurried down the hall and threw her arms } ; ; watching him with his old scrutinizing gaze 
about his neck with a glad welcome. ; which seemed to read his very thoughts. The 

“Tam so happy to see you again. How could wary man had carefully chosen his time; in Sea- 
you leave us in that sudden way ?—but to come ; ford’s state of wretchedness and mental fatigue, 
back so soon—how good you were!” * he was incayable of struggling against a will 

Then, for the first time, she perceived a stran- } like that which had marked out and decided 
ger, and started a little, blushing and surprised. ; upon his future course. 


“May, this gentleman is an old friend of mine,: ‘You were pleased with my ward, May Lin- 


and a great favorite of yours—Mr. Seaford. Wal-; coln?” 
‘ter, yourspoems will find a warm admirer in Miss i “Of course—a charming little thing.” 


Lincoln.” ‘Do not look so absent—I wish your attention. 
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That girl’s‘fortune was placed wholly in my 


wrernrs. eweroren 


“There is no reason why you should—my 


hands—I acted as I thought best for her inte- § word for it, she is in love with you already.” 


rests—unfortunately it seems. I engaged in 


$ The words jarred on his listener’s ear like 


speculations which I believed would advance : sounds of revelry in the midst of a funeral re. 


them, and they have failed—I must account for 
the money placed in my hands to that girl’s 
husband—Walter, I wish you to marry her and 
save your father’s honor.” 


$ quiem. 

$ ‘But there is time enough for this marriage— 
‘a year hence——” 

$ ‘There is not a day to be lost—the wedding 


He had spoken clearly and without hesitation— ; must take place at once. It may be as private 


it was his way, and he knew well also the charac- 
ter of the young man with whom he had to deal. 

‘*Marry May Lincoln—why she is a child!” 

‘*Hardly—she will soon be fifteen.” 

**But this is impossible, sir, I cannot do it.” 

**¥ou prefer perhaps to see me disgraced—no 
one will believe that I acted from the best mo- 
tives—you will hear your father termed a scoun- 3 
drel and a villain.” 

Walter shuddered at that word father—he 

could not help it—such terrible doubts of shame $ 
arose—doubts which he did not possess the 
courage to resolve to certainty. 

‘*But the poor child—she does not care for 
me—does not even know me.” 

“She will love you, she would love any one 
that treated her kindly, she is at the right age $ 
for that; besides your fame, your appearance, 3 
all attract her.” 

* But this is terrible, sir!’ 

*‘Only be rational, Walter! To-morrow, any 
hour, May is liable to meet with some one who 
will try to win her for herself or her fortune— 
that day witnesses my total ruin and disgrace! 
I call upon you to save me—shall I ask aid in 
vain of my son?” 

Words of terrible reproach rose to Walter’s 
lips, but there came a thought of his dead 


mother, and he checked them—she had loved 3 
that man—she had commanded her child to obey $ 


his will in all things. 

“And I,” he said, striving to speak calmly, 
‘tare my feelings nothing? Can I go to that $ 
young girl with a lie in my mouth?—can I go 
through my whole life acting a lie?” 

“Your feelings may change = 

“Anything but that—upon that theme you 
shall not touch!” 

Mr..Jeffrys clenched his hand over the table, ° 
but his face did not change. 





Sas you like—a secret marriage would perhaps 
3 be best on all accounts. You will leave here at 


$ once—go to South America for a year or so, by 


ye 


8 


§ the time you oe you will find a charming 
$ bride awaiting you.” 
3 Great heaven!” 
; “Your answer? I must have it at once, I will 
3 lose no time for boyish scruples and nonsense.” 
¢ And I will not make that child wretched.” 
: ‘You are mad! She loves you already—be- 
$fore she ever saw you she had some girlish 
; ; dream, of which you were the hero. Enough— 
3 $ your answer—no hesitation—your answer?” 
: “TI will marry her.” 
“At once?” 
**At once—what matters it?—when and how 
$ you will? Are you satisfied? Then leave me, 
3 in heaven’s name leave me!” 
He flung himself upon a couch with reckless 
passion, his face hidden in his long hair, lying 
: there motionless in the apathy of suffering. Mr. 
Jeffrys looked at him for a moment—read the 
truth of his resolve in his very desperation— 
then went quietly away, gliding like a shadow 
: through the moonlit halls. 
S 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“May is there—go in.” 

Walter Seaford made no reply, but opening 
$ the door noiselessly, entered the room where Mr. 
: Jefirys had left the young girl, after an inter- 
$ view which lasted for several hours. 

: She was seated at the farther end of the apart- 
* ment, her cheeks looking paler from its contrast 
° with the crimson cushions of the chair against 
S which she leaned, and trembling still from the 
‘ surprise and agitation which that conversation 
; had caused her. She looked up, at the sound of 





Lt 


va 


: $ Walter’s footsteps, but her shy, frightened eyes 


“We will not argue-the point,” he said, ‘the $ S sank again, without even glancing at his face, 


question is a simple one—a father calls upon his $ while a bright, feverish crimson mounted into 
son to aid him, will he consent or refuse?” : her cheeks. 

Walter was utterly desperate before—he had ; He sat down by her side, and gently took the 
nothing to lose—as well one form of suffering as jittle hand that lay quivering upon the arm of 
another! 

‘But I will not have the ruin of that poor $ kindly as a brother might have done. ° 
girl’s happiness upon my soul!”’ he said. “*May,” he said, ‘‘May!” 


Sher chair, took it with nothing of passion, but 
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She bowed her fair head in token that she; ‘‘And you do not grieve over this hasty wed- 








heard his voice, but made no effort to reply. $ ding, so strange, so improbable? When I am 
«Js it true what they have told me?—are you $ gone you will not be pained to remember that I 
willing to be.cme my wife?” : am your husband?” 
2 


She felt that he was pausing for aresponse,: ‘‘No, I am so young, Mr. Seaford—I do not 
and while the color rushed in a torrent to her g know how to answer, but I know that I can 
temples, and her eyes glanced up for an instant § trust my guardian.” 

like those of a startled fawa, she strove to speak: } Walter shuddered at that name—he could not 

“Yes, Mr. Jeffrys—I—he has told me. S tell if her young heart revolted at the idea of 

“JT know, May; but you—do your own feelings ; this union, or if it was only the timidity of her 
revolt at the idea?” Sage. Then he remembered Mr. Jeffrys’ words— 

“Spare me, Mr. Seaford,” she said, piteously; : ‘*My fate is in your hands, ruin or success de- 
“J am such a child, do spare me!” 3 pends upon your decision!” That man was his 

“J do not mean to frighten you, but I must ; father—oh, God! his father! He called upon his 
know that this thing is not done against your ; son to save him—he dared not refuse—there was 
will.” 3 be pledge to his dying mother! All rushed 

“No, no—it is best,” he says, then she re-} like a tornado through his mind—there was no 
membered the instructions which she had just } hope—no release—no space for reflection or re- 
received, and paused abruptly, without speaking § gret! 
her guardian’s name. $ And you will not learn to dread my coming 

“You are very young, May, your heart has} back—for I shall return one day, May, I shall 
scarcely yet spoken; but, tell me, is there any 3 return.” 
other whom you have fancied might one day be She raised her eyes to her face, those eyes 
dear to you?” ; from whence all the truth of childhood looked, 

“No one,” she said; then her thoughts went’ so full of trust for all things beautiful and 
back to her childish days, and that noble youth 3 bright; the unnatural flush left her cheek, and 
who had been her playmate and constant friend. } her voice grew strong, as she replied, 

But she believed that the affection that had: You will be my husband; I shall never dread 
grown up between them was such as a sister ¢ your return, but will trust and believe in you as 
might have given to a brother, and only mar- ; I have always believed in my guardian.” 

veled that the thought of him caused her a} He was deeply touched by the words, and yet 
strange pang which she could not comprehend. $ they struck a chill upon his heart! That guar- 
But she forgot even him in a moment, for Walter ‘dian so confided in and loved, how had he ful- 
spoke again, and there was a plaintive music in ; filled his trust? That poor child’s fortune— 
his voice which stirred her affectionate nature to } what was it to be? She looked so unfit to bear 
tender and mournful interest. She pitied him § even the ordinary troubles forced upon woman— 
so much—there was a sorrow in those deep eyes $ what lay beyond? There was no time to give 
which she felt but could not have explained— N these feelings their due weight; each of those 
there was a spell in the celebrity of his name $ two beings was forced on bya will strong and 
which must have attracted any visionary girl; : inexorable as Fate itself; the struggles and 
was it true, as her guardian said, that she could ; agony must come afterward, when there was no 
bring happiness to that man by becoming his $ appeal from the destiny which Lad been forced 
wife? $ upon them. 

. s . 

It was all very singular—so sudden and unex-$ «Mr. Jeffrys waits, May; shall I tell him that 
pected that her brain was confused, and she; you consent to this—at once as he wishes?” 
longed for a mother’s arms where a“ could 3 ** At once—now ?” 
weep away the vague regret and fear which} “Are you frightened, May?” 
troubled her. “No, no, not that! It is so sudden—it takes © 

“You know that Mr. Jeffrys deems it expe- 3} my breath away! Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. 
dient that we should be married at once—did he : Seaford, I do not dislike you—I am not afraid— 
not tell you so?” ¢] would do anything to make you happy—to 

“I believe—yes.” 3 gratify my guardian.” 

“Then, I shall leave you to your books and 3 «IT will come back—stay here, May.” 
your quiet life which I have so unexpectedly } He went out to the room where he knew Mr. 
troubled with my presence.” : Jeffrys awaited him. 

“You have not troubled me,” May said, ina} ‘It is settled,” he said, in a hoarse, abrupt 
frmer voice, “I am glad —” voice. ‘Are you satisfied?” 
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“But the ceremony must not be delayed— } spurred on like the wind, nor once looked be 
to-night—this very hour all must be irrevocably } hind—escape from that spot was the only refuge 
arranged.” $ fr om the frenzy which surged over his soul, 
“‘Do what you will—am I not in your hands? $ They were in the city at last—passing through 
As for that child—well, well—if misery come to} the less frequented streets until the carriage 
her, may God pardon you, it will have been your $ stopped before the house which Mr. Jeffrys had 
work.” indicated. At the sight Walter mechanically 
‘Never mind, Walter, you are agitated—there $ checked his horse, dismounted, and followed the 
is nothing so terrible in all this.” guardian and his helpless charge up the steps, 
‘*We will not talk of it, sir—there is no time! They waited in the dimly-lighted room into 
Make ready—I am prepared to do your bid-} which they had been shown, while Mr. Jefirys 
ding.” ¢ sought the clergyman to explain, as seemed best 
“Simple enough the plan is! We will drive , to him, the circumstances of the case. 
into the city—there is no train for several hours. $ May had seated herself in a darkened corner, 
I know a minister whom we can trust—the thing : awed and trembling from vague emotions and 
will svon be settled.” $ fears. Walter made no effort to comfort her— 
‘ 
S 
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*Settled!” Walter repeated the word in min- $ did not even approach her chair, but paced up 
gled bewilderment and horror. ‘‘Settled—and 3 and down the room unable to remain quiet fora 
the future—the years beyond—we are young—$ single instant. Once-the girl heard him mur- 
who knows when this suffering will cease!” mur some broken syllables, but she was too 

“‘As you say, there is no time for all these § much confused to hear or give them much heed. 
fancies,” Mr. Jeffrys said. ‘‘Return to the fair ; So the moments passed, and it was not until 
trembler, who in her heart is both frightened : they heard steps upon the stairs that either 
and overjoyed at the romance—I will call yous moved. With a quick impulse Walter sprang 


when the carriage is ready.” to May’s side and seized her hand in a convul- 
‘ 


Seaford stood where Mr. Jeffrys left him— } sive grasp. 
stood there, and Catharine’s image came out | ‘‘Whatever comes, promise me that you vill 
from the past and stationed itself beside him! ’ believe I have acted for the best—that you will 
That thought was madness—he could not endure believe and pardon me?” 
the recurrence of those memories! But soon he 3 ‘‘I promise,” she said, more terrified and be- 
was aroused—that man came back, placid and; wildered than ever by those strange words, 
smiling above the dark abyss of his own} Whose memory would recur to her one day in 
thoughts. ’ that shrouded, mysterious future. 

“Ungallant bridegroom—but come along! The} The door opened, and Mr. Jeffrys stood upon 
carriage is waiting, and May is in it; I have$the threshold motioning them to follow him. 
ordered a horse for you, because I don’t want 3 Walter still held May’s hand, and led her up 
your face and wild manner to frighten the girl; the staircase into a chamber where was seated 
into the belief that she is taking a maniac for a § the yielding clergyman. 
husband.” They were a striking pair as they stood before 

Seaford followed him out, mounted his horse ; the minister, the young man pale, and his brow 
and rode down the avenue after the carriage. $ wet with the perspiration from the reawakened 
Their departure occasioned, of course, no sur- fever within, the girl shrinking, yet full of cour- 
prise among the inmates of the house, and go} age beyond her years to perform that which had 
they went away, those two, going on to their $ been pointed out as her duty. 
fate beneath the guidance of that man. : So they were married, those two young beings, 

It was growing dusk as they neared the city. § 3 Mr. Jeffrys looking calmly on, and the faithful 
Suddenly Seaford glanced about him—that wind- 2 ; servant, who had been summoned from below, 
ing road—the hill—the little red farm house— ; too much accustomed to such sights even for 
the moss-grown trough by the way-side, into § astonishment. 
which the water trickled with a musical plash—{ May tried to swallow a few drops of the wine 
all seemed strangely familiar to him. Then like $ they offered her, but her hand shook so that she 
lightning came the remembrance—it was in that s could not hold the glass, and Walter motioned 
very spot that he had first met Catharine! , his sternly away without a word. 

He almost fell from his horse beneath the § ‘“‘We must go back now,” Mr Jeffrys said. 
overpowering agony of the thought—he glanced $ 3 «Come with me for a momeut,” he continued, to 
around almost expecting to see her form arise $ the clergyman, ‘there is one thing I must say 
before his sight. Another instant and he had § to you.” 
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When they had gone out, Walter returned to ; which his voice always took when he addressed 
fay’s side, from whence he had risen at Mr. } her, “we will go home now.” 

efirys’ words. . He sat down by her, allowed her to lean her 
«J am going to leave you now—think of me $ aching head upon his shoulder, and weep until 
indly, May, do not reproach me.” Sher agitation had calmed itself. She looked up 
«] shall remember that you are my husband,” } at length and wiped away her tears, striving to 
as her reply. : exercise that self-control which the worldly man 
How the word jarred upon Walter’s ear, but $ had always impressed upon her as the one great 
e was not yet sufficiently aroused from the sort } necessity in the formation of her character. 

af apathy which had been upon him for weeks, 3 “JT am ready now,” she said; ‘he is gone?” 
wo feel as he would afterward all the bitterness 3 ‘‘Walter?—yes! You will be calmer to-mor- 
sod despair there was in that holy name. ‘‘Good- } row and better able to think. You are a good 
bye, May, good-bye!” : girl, my ward; one day you will be a happy 

He took her hands between his own—looked $ wife.” 
pityingly into her clear eyes, but uttered no ex- ; “IT have obeyed your wishes, and that is hap- 
pression of tenderness, and imprinted no fare- piness enough—you have been my father and 
yell kiss upon her brow. ‘my friend.” 

“Farewell,” she murmured, and there wasa$ He led her away, and in the calm repose of 
dreary sound in the word which struck painfully ‘ that moonlight evening they drove back to the 
on her heart. ‘lonely house which had been the witness of so 

He moved toward the door—his hand was $ many varying scenes, but where May would find 
upon the lock—again he returned to her side. : no more the perfect rest and peace which had 

“You will remember what you have said— $ made her early years so beautiful. 
years hence—we cannot tell what may happen— 
you will remember and pardon!” 

“I will—indeed I will!” 
“Poor May, poor, little, frightened bird, fare- 
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CHAPTER XII. 

For hours Walter Seaford wandered aim- 
well now !”” lessly through the streets, dwelling upon a 

He laid his hand for a second upon the bright } single thought which had fired up amid the 
curls—looked again into her face with that $leaden weight upon his brain. For the first 
strange, pitying gaze, and rushed from the room. S time he realized all that he had taken upon 
Qverpowered with the emotions of the day, May } himself—the strife and wild contention had dis- 
sank back in her seat with a gush of irrepressi- 3 pelled the apathetic languor which had been so 
tle weeping, but they were no longer transient : long upon his soul, and he grew mad again be- 
tears, such as she had shed in the sunny past— Sneath the harrowing agony which came back. 
the events of the last few hours had forced her : At length he found himself near the hotel to 
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on from her childhood forever. $ which he and Mr. Jeffrys had driven upon their 
In the hall Seaford met Mr. Jeffrys. ’ arrival. He went in, was shown to a room, and 
“Take her home,” he said, ‘‘take her home.” S sat there through the whole night, struggling 
“But you—where are you going?” S against the frenzy which seemed rending his 
“Anywhere, only to be away from here!” ’ very being. 
Mr. Jeffrys caught him by the arm, startled at; One idea came up palpable and strong; he 
the wild look in his eyes. 3 must see Catharine once more, it might be wrong, 


“Stop, Walter, you must not rush off in this 3 wicked, he knew nct, cared not—he must find 
mad way—what do you intend to do?—we must $ her once again! After that it mattered nothing 
arrange everything.” 3to him what came—death must be near—no 

“You have arranged everything already—God } human frame could long endure the anguish 
knows you might be satisfied now—let me go! } which fevered his veins. 

You will hear from me—I will let you know: When morning came he went out, made pre- 
where to send if you want me—only let me : parations for his departure; all with an outward 
go.” ? calmness, but still he had only one thought— 

He freed himself from the other’s grasp and } Catharine’s name rose continually to his lips, 
burried on down stairs, out of the house, and : and many times he was conscious of murmuring 
rushed like a frantic man through the streets. {it aloud, but still had no power to check the 

Mr. Jeffrys entered the room where the weep- : utterance. The motion of the carriage grew in- 
ing May awaited his return. supportable, it seemed to him that they did not 
“Come, child,” he said, in the gentle tone‘ move, and unable to endure it he stopped the 
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coachman, sprang out and hurried on through } riages for the diligence, but hardly noticed th 
the streets, momentarily relieved by the fresh } change, the one seemed not slower or mop 
air and sense of freedom. tedious than the other. He reached Geneva, 
The sunset of that day Walter Seaford watched 3 but he could not rest there, hurrying forward, 
out upon the broad ocean—watched the gorgeous § still forward. 
colors brighten and then fade from the west, The sun was setting as Walter descended x 
burning their gold out against the pallid sky, as ; the little inn in the village of Chamouni. y, 
every earthly hope had burned its glory to ashes } was, so exhausted that he could scarcely stand, 
upon his heart. but the idea of repose was still hateful to him 
Again the same weary round of days—the } At last there he was alone—there was no danger 
sleepless nights—the ceaseless singing of the { of meeting any human being who had the right 
summer waves! He almost thought that he was 3 to address him. The house seemed close, and 
still pursuing the voyage of the previous weeks, $ : Sits stillness grew irksome after the first mo- 
and that the memory of the brief sojourn in his $ ment. 
native land was only another of those troubled He was in a state of breathless expectation, a 
dreams which had so often haunted him in the 3 if some one were awaiting himout in the sunset, 








dim past. Sand yet, as I have said, it was only to find con- 
One thing he had refused to do—he would not $ : plete solitude that he had come to Chamouni. 
go to South America as his father had arranged. § Seaford left the house, passed down a lane to 


He turned stubbornly back upon his old path of § $a road which wound through the open fields, 
travel, hoping perhaps to gather some stray 3 3 and stood in the very shadow of Mont Blane, 
grains of gold from the heavy soil of the past, 3 ’ The village bells were ringing for vespers, filling 
or more likely from a vague desire to learn some- : S the air with their clear melody; floods of min- 
thing of the woman he still loved, but must § gled gold and rose-color bathed the distant peaks, 
forever avoid. ® and spread like a veil over the narrow valley, 
They were on shore at last, and he was jour-$ while above him towered the summit of the 
neying through beautiful Normandy on to Paris. mountain, dazzling in its awful whiteness, and 
When he reached the city he did not intend to ; lending a solemn majesty to the whole scene. 
see Catharine, but could not resist a wild im- Seaford remained transfixed! So near that she 
pulse to inquire about her. He drove to the § might have heard the sound of his footsteps 
house where he had caught the sole glimpse of $ ‘ stood Catharine, motionless amid the stern gran- 
paradise this world had offered him. He was deur of Nature’s solitude. 
out of the carriage almost before it stopped, and; He knew not if he cried out, but she turned, 
rushed up to the old concierge who stood in the } saw him, took a few steps forward and sank into 
entrance, when the man recognized his face, he } his extended arms. 


called out, “You have come back, Walter; oh, I knew 
“Madame is gone.” 3 that you had not left me forever!” 
‘*Where, where?” He forgot the terrible revelations which must 


Really he did not know! A great English ; : separate them—he lifted that wasted face to his 
lord had the apartment now, and another floor ; bosom and swept back the long, golden hair, 
beside. $ that he might look far down the depths of those 

. “But, madame? For heaven’s sake, speak.” : truthful eyes—heedless, unthinking, feeling only 

He was stricken to the heart at his inability § ‘ the clasp of those dear arms, and her quick 
to inform monsieur—but stay, Rosine, his daugh- } breath warm on his cheek. 
ter, might know. So he called her, and out trip- “Speak to me, Walter! How you have suf- 
ped Rosine, pink ribboned and smiling, and } fered!—but you have come back to me, oh! thank 
began a voluble account, which gave no more $ God, you have come back.” 
information than her father had done, and Wal- Then the tide of memory surged over his con- 
ter was in the carriage and driving away before $ science, but there came also the conviction of 
she had finished. } her truth. 

He could not breathe in Paris! In another $ “Tt is all a mad dream, Catharine, tell me so 
hour his passport was signed and he speeding { with your own lips—say that all he told me was 
on in that aimless journey. For two days and $ black falsehood.” 
nights he did not sleep, scarce tasted a morsel; : ‘“‘Oh, I remember, Walter! Walter, that man 
a burning thirst consumed him which no draught 3 has been my-evil destiny, he made my life a tor- 
could allay, but the very sight of food was sick-} ture, then thrust himself between my heart and 
eningly loathsome. He exchanged railway car- ; yours!” 
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CATHARINE LINCOLN. 115 
“That man, Catharine—he is my father! Oh, “Let me look in your face, this thing cannot 


it is not true—he was not—you never loved him! be true!” 
Never by your own his ma gave him this ter- $ «Jt is the only truth in this web of lies—look 
rible power over us.’ sat me, Catharine—what do you read in my 

She started from his embrace and stood there } face?” 
erect and still. Suddenly she flung out her { She sank upon the ground, clasping her fore- 
arms with a wild gesture. : head with her hands. 

«Jt is all a maze—I can understand nothing— g «Tell me everything, Walter, make me under- 
your father, he your father? And he has told you § : stand all clearly; at present I am like one struck 
that 1loved him? Once he dared breathe words $ $ S blind with the sound of an approaching torrent 
in my ear, from which a wife turns with indig- $ in his ear.’ 
nation—never but once, though their memory 3 There he stood and related the history of the 
has lain on my soul like a degradation. I stand § $ past weeks, speaking in a cold, hard tone, and 
jn the world nameless, disgraced, forsaken ; but § his burning eyes fixed upon the snowy peaks, 
the bitterest pang of all has been to know that § ; < beyond whence phantom hands seemed to beckon 
I breathed in the same sphere with that man— : him away to death. 
yet God forgive what I say, he is your father.” 3 “‘Now, what is left us, Catharine? Don’t sit 

“He lied—thank God, he lied!” ‘ there, neither seeing nor hearing; what remains 
“Let us never think of it again! You are ill : to be done?” : 


LLLLS. 


—you can hardly stand. Come with me—Janet{ ‘Nothing, nothing! Go your way—there is 

and I will nurse you—we will go South, far away ; a heaven—a God; we shall meet hereafter.” 

to bright Italy—happiness will follow us there!$ She rose dreamily and moved away, never 

Oh, Walter, I could not answer you on that day : once looking back till his agonized voice broke 

when you pleaded for a single evidence of my { through the mist which enveloped her senses. 

love, but I tell you now that even death itself | “Stop, Catharine, stop! You shall not go— 

shall not separate us.’ $ you cannot! Is there a heaven—a hereafter? 
“My God, oh, my God!” s then let us seek it—I will not lose you, let me 
“Forget this past, Walter, we will find a new 3} rush to death clasping you in my arms!” 

life beyond! We have suffered so much, strug- 3 “‘Pray for strength—pray to God'” 

gled so long, but I remember nothing of itnow—3$ ‘I cannot. He hears me not—our agony and 

the sister they tore from my arms is in heaven } our prayers are alike unheeded. Come with me, 

and watches over us in this hour.” 3 Catharine—we will not die—come with me far 
“Sister, your sister?” $from the whole world—man has no right to 
“My sister—my own darling! He-died, my $ wrest happiness from our grasp! We will go 

husband, before he could revoke his terrible will : to Italy—we will find a new life there—you con- 

—they took my sister from me—I hurried to sent, Catharine, come!” 

Europe in search of her—worked, toiled only to; He was straining her to his heart, raining 

regain her—but she died, yes, and now I am : kisses on her cheek and brow, murmuring insane 


thankful for it—you are left me —. i ’ words in her ear; but she pushed him away, 
“Your name, tell me your name! : looking into his face as a sorrowing angel might 
“I am Catharine Lincoln, and she was my $ S have regarded his impious prayers. 

little May.” ; “It is not you who speak, Walter, you will be 
“May, May! Stop—do not approach me—} yourself when the shock is over. Go—you must 

curse me—kill me—that girl is my wife.” $ stay no longer—go at once.” 


She comprehended nothing—gazing in his face$ ‘Catharine, Catharine!” 

with a horrible fear that the suffering of those § “Do not speak my name, I cannot bear it! 

weeks had made him mad. § > Walter, I cannot bear it! Do you think I am 
“She is dead, Walter, little May is dead!” ¢not human? Is not my heart crushed and 
“She lives—it was only a lie like the rest— : broken like your own?” 

the lives, and I have married her.” She wrung her hands in strong anguish; for 


SELL. 


“May lives, and is your wife? Now I am$ the first time the great tears streamed over her 
crazed! It was not that you said—say that it: face, and her whole frame writhed and shook 
was not, Walter.” ; with despair. 

“Oh, Catharine, let us die—at least we may} ‘You cannot endure this, Catharine, you will 
die together. Look up—those precipices above 3 3 go mad too!” 
where the sunlight dazzles—come with me, there 3 : “No, I shall die, I thank God—T shall die, 
is nothing left us but death.” ’ ; “Dic, and leave me alone? Promise that you 
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will not! Let me feel that you are at least on } aloud, till he cowered beneath a sense of his ow, 
earth! Oh, Catharine, do not heed these scruples : weakness and degradation. She turned, presgej 
of narrow minds; we are free, each morally free, $ her lips upon his forehead, cold and pure, they 
or, at least, the law that bound me can give ; motioned him away. He obeyed without a word, 
liberty.” ; passing down the narrow road toward the Village, 
‘‘A divorce—consent to that mockery—a di- $ Once he looked back—the sunshine had faded, 
vorce granted by man that I might wed my j leaving the grey of twilight around—she gto 
sister’s husband!” in the gloom looking toward the peak where g 
“True, true, I had forgotten! Oh, for some $ single gleam yet lingered. 
hope, some way of release!” ’ Catharine! Catharine!” 
‘Never here, Walter, there is none; but the His whole soul went out in that cry. She 
life beyond, trust in that!” sraised her hand slowly, and pointed upward! 
«And if we fail to meet in that hereafter—if 3 Walter understood the mute farewell, uttered no 
we find ourselves strangers beyond the stars. I ’ other entreaty, looked not back again, but 
cannot believe, I will not wait! You shall go rushed onward, with the sound of the evening 
with me, Catharine, I will not lose you now.” ; bells chiming in his ear, the weight of an eter. 
Tempted, and sorely tried; but her pure soul § nal despair billowing across his soul. 
never yielded. She stood there and prayed (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY HATTIE H. CHILD. 








Tue dear old days come back to me 
In many a glorious dream! 
The ringlets bright—the laughter free, 
I seem to hear—I seem to see; 
Her thrilling voice, her footsteps gay, 
Leave echoes yet that sweetly play 
In dreamy music through the night; 
But never in the flush of day 
Come they upon my sight! 
In dreams, in dreams, by Lotus shade, 
I wish them not to come but then; 
The spiritual light would fade 
Before the gaze of men! 


When hushed our hearts, we lift our souls 
To Him who loves, creates, controls: 
And this, my angel-vision, floats 
Down, down the dim ethereal way, 
At midnight hour, or twilight grey, 
And melts erewhile away, away! 


It was a beauteous sisterhood, 
It lingered but a day! 

Oh! why must all things beautiful 
In life so soon decay? 

But she below looks timidly 
Along the shining way, 

Up where the other beckons her 
With some familiar lay; 

Far sweeter, since the silvery tone 

Is softlier sung, and holier grown, 

To chant with angels near the throne! 


*Tis not beneath the eye of noon 
That holy thoughts may best revive; 
They shrink from glare but softly come 
With us to sweetly strive. 
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THE SOWERS. 


BY J. B. 8S. SOULE. 








A varied soil; 
And myriad ure the tillers’ hands 
That on it toil. 


WHEN gone are Winter’s storms and snows, 
And soft the gentle South wind blows, 
The busy farmer plows and sows 
His fertile plains; 
And all around him heedless throws 
The precious grains, 


Thoughts are the fruitful seeds they sow, 
Those busy planters, as they go 
With frequent footsteps to and fro 
Upon that plain; ‘ 
Nor dream that to the skies shall grow 
The scattered grain. 


But think not that those grains shall die, 
Or hidden there, forever lie; 
For every germ shall by and by 
Take rapid root: 
And on its branches, broad and high, 
Wave golden fruit. 


But think not thou those seeds shall die, 
Or in the heart unquickened lie; 
For every thought shal! fructify 
And upward shoot: 
And reaper-angels soon shall fly 
To bind the fruit. 


*Tis thus, like wide extended lands 
Of fertile fielas, and shallow sands, 
The humau intellect expands 
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TRUE STORY OF “THE LADYE OF BURLEIGH.” 





BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 





Browntow Crcit, of Burghley, in Northamp- ; from whom, owing to her violation of the mar- 
tonshire, second Marquis, and eleventh Earl of ’ riage vows, he was divorced in 1791. Almost 
Exeter, is an Englishman of much wealth and } heart-broken by this disgrace and misfortune, 
influence, and now Lord Steward of Queen Vic- 3 immediately after the divorce, he betook himself 
toria’s household. He is directly descended from : to a retired country village in Shropshire, named 
William Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s confidential $ Bolas, about one hundred and twenty miles from 
Secretary-of-State and Lord Treasurer, better ; his own beautiful Burghley. Of that place, how- 
known as Lord Burghley, the title she conferred 3} ever, he was not lord then, nor until the death 


upon him in 1571. He is connected, by inter- g of his uncle, the ninth earl, in 1793. 


marriages of his ancestors, with half of the older{ At Bolas, he actually became a farm-servant 
nobility of England. Yet, with all this pride of } to one Thomas Hoggins, who, besides his farm, 
lineage, this self-same Marquis of Exeter is $ had a mill, in pretty full employ. Cecil’s chief 
himself only the son of one Sarah Hoggins,% work was in this mill, and he labored like any 
daughter of a Shropshire miller. : other servant, fairly to earn his wages. He had 
Respecting this nobleman, an English journal $ frequently to call at the house of the Rev. Mr. 
lately had the following:—‘‘A romance of real} Dickenson, the clergyman of Bolas, where, ac- 
life attaches to the history of his lordship’s $ cording to the custom of the time and place, he 
mother, gracefully known in poetry as ‘The : was always invited to rest in the kitchen, and 
ladye of Burleigh.’ The tale is briefly this: § take ‘‘a mug of ale.” He seldom was tempted 
Henry, tenth Earl of Exeter, his lordship’s ; to enter into conversation, but spoke so well, 
father, distrustful of the courtly circles in which : when he did converse, that Mr. Dickenson’s 
he moved, = to lay “ie - nay os : oe be ee oo — of Msn 5 
tractions of his coronet, and, under the simple { Harry.” It was not long before this sobriquet 
designation of ‘Mr. Cecil,’ seeking some country and its cause, became known to Mr. Dickenson, 
maiden who would wed him from disinterested § who put himself in the way of meeting this 
s . 
motives of affection. In furtherance of the plan, } strange miller’s man, and became so much inte- 
he selected for his place of residence a preity ’ rested in him, that instead of being asked to rest 
village in Shropshire, and, while living in the ; and refresh in the kitchen, ‘Gentleman Harry” 
seclusion of a farm-house, wooed and won the : was regularly invited into the study, where the 
beautiful child of his host, Sarah, daughter of § good pastor used to join him in a draught of 
Mr. T. Hoggins, of Bolas. In a brief space it : home-brewed and a pipe of = 4 erp ies 
became necessary for Mr. Cecil to resume his} Ere long, Mr. Dickenson, who had freely lent 
title, and to introduce his rustic bride, which he him various books, hinted his suspicion that 
did, as Countess of Exeter, at his princely seat 3 «‘Gentleman Harry” belonged to a higher posi- 
of Burghley House, near Stamford. The sur-}than he then occupied. This was confessed, 
prise her ladyship experienced on first learning : with an assurance that there was no disgrace 
the elevated rank of her husband, is strikingly 3 connected with his incognito, and a promise to 
alluded to by Tom Moore, in one of his exquisite ¥ reveal the secret at no distant day. 
Irish melodies. Her ladyship lived but six { Thomas Hoggins, the miller, had one daughter, 


years after her marriage, and died in 1797.” > named Sarah, known far and wide, as “the 
The real story, which is as follows, may inte- : beauty of Bolas.” About this time she was 
Test some readers: scarcely twenty. She read and wrote correctly, 


Henry Cecil (afterwards tenth Earl of Exeter, > had some slight acquaintance with the French, 
with landed estates to the yearly value of one } and played tolerably well upon the harpsichord. 
hundred thousand pounds, and the palatial resi- It came to pass that Miss Hoggins turned o 

dence of Burghley, with its statues, paintings, } favorable pair of bright blue eyes upon ‘‘Gentle- 
and articles of vertu, said to be worth five hun- {man Harry.” Alas, for the romance of the 
dred thousand pounds) married a Miss Vernon, } story, his premier jeunesse was gone—for he was 
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118 MY LOVE AND I WENT SINGING. 





in his thirty-eighth year. It happened, also, , and conservatories, and finally made a tour y 
that he became interested in her: so much so, 3 the mansion. At last, returning down the granj 
that he called at the parsonage, one evening, to ; staircase into the stately hall, around which Wer 
consult with Mr. Dickenson—in a word, to en-} arranged figures in antique armor, and family 
treat him to marry them privately; and then, N portraits, from the days of Holbein and Vandyke 
making a clean breast of it, ‘Gentleman Harry” § down to Reynolds, her husband asked her hoy 
confessed that he was Mr. Henry Cecil, next} she liked the place? ‘ Beautiful!” she «. 
heir to the earldom and estates of Exeter. He 3 claimed. ‘Oh, Henry, what a paradise to lin 
bound over the clergyman to secrecy, not allow- 8 and die in!” By this time a small crowd of 
ing him to disclose his personal secret to Mr. $ relatives and attendants had made a circk 
Hoggins, not even to the fair Sarah. It was a 3 around them. ‘Sarah,’ said he, as he kissej 
difficult matter for the clergyman to obtain the $ her white brow, “this place is yours. I am Bul 
miller’s consent to the marriage, which was cele- $ of Exeter.” Then turning to the company, he 
brated on the 30th October, 1791. The happy : said, ‘This is the Countess of Exeter.” 

couple lived upon a small farm during the fol-} Hazlitt himself, a Shropshire man, (Wen, his 
lowing two years, until Mr. Cecil casually learnt } birthplace, being near Bolas,) has told this story, 
from a Shrewsbury paper that the death of his $ and adds that the surprise was too much for the 


uncle had placed a coronet upon his brow, and 
immense wealth at his disposal. 

Still concealing the secret of his rank fram his 
wife, Cecil told her that he had determined upon 
a change of residence. She prepared to accom- 
pany him, leaving her native Bolas with regret, 
for she had been happy there, as maid, wife, 
and mother. She accompanied her husband, 
and they came, at last, to Burghley, the beauty 
of which greatly struck her, as they rode by it 
in their humble conveyance. 

Her husband told her that it was a show-place, 
and she gladly assented to his invitation to 
alight and see it. They enteré@ the demesne, 
walked up the broad avenue with its double 
fringe of stately oaks, went through the garden 


peasant-Countess. She fainted at the disclosure, 
and, he says, her mind never wholly recovered 
its balance. 

Her children were, a daughter, born at Bolas, 
in 1792, (whose daughter, wedded to Lord 
Charles Wellesley, will probably be Duchess of 
Wellington ere she die, ) and two sons, the eldest 
of whom, born in 1795, is the present Marquis. 
The peasant-Countess died in 1797, and her dis- 
consolate husband married a third wife in 1800, 
He was elevated to a marquisate in 1801, and 
$ died in 1804. 

This is the real story of “the Ladye of Bur- 
leigh,” as narrated by Mr. Dickenson, of Bolas, 
as lately as 1851, when he died. 








MY LOVE AND I 


WENT SINGING. 





BY C. L. THOMPSON. 





My love and I went singing, 

Through flowery meads afar, 

And merry sprites were ringing 
Their flower bells, 
In rose-clad dells, 

*Neath many a glittering star. 
Oh, richly, sweetly swells 
That chime of flower bells, 
With a melody unknown, 

Felt by the soul alone, 

Flowing wave-like, and in tone 
With the cadences of love— 
Lifting yearning hearts above 

The music of the earth 

To sounds of heavenly birth, 

To the melody of stars 

In their bright and glittering cars. 
And my love was very fair, 
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And her presence to the air 

A trembling loveliness imparted, 
And the beauty of her face, 
With its saintly, radiant grace, 

Gave a thrill at which the flowers started— 
They started—shrinking quick aback. 
Aud trembling sadly—oh! alack— 

How their petals shrunk and withered— 
How the blushing roses quivered, 

And the bells—those flower bells, 

In those vine-wreathed, rose-clad dells, 
Ceased their melody; and silence— 

And an awful thrilling silence 

To the blue-bells and the lilies taught, 
Words which my listening heart thus caught: 
“Ye blue-bells, and ye rose-leaves fall, 

A lovely woman out-vies you all.” 
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WILLIE. 





BY WINNIE WILLIAN,. 





many tears. He dreamed he was at home again, 
and that Nannette was dying. 
‘*Nannette!” he cried, and then awoke sob- 
bing, to find himself alone in a great city. 
Ah! not alone, Willie, for the 
“ Angels of Heaven are on thy side, 


“ Angels of Heaven are on thy side, 
And God is over alll” 


” 


“You must keep up a good heart, sonny, 
and the dear mother’s voice trembled as she 
spoke, Willie was going away from home for : 
the first time to mingle in the world and battle And God is over us all!” 
for himself. His trunk, ready packed, stood in Te. 
the hall, and they all sat down in the little parlor “Oh. thon child of many prayers! 
to await the coming of the stage; father, mother, Life hath quick-sands—life hath snares!” 
little Nannette and himself. Witte had been gone two years. He had 

“You are fourteen now, Willie,” said his § not seen his home since that morning he first 
father, “‘you are almost a man. I would not $ ‘left its roof. Traveling was so expensive, and 
have you go away if I could help it, but we are } Willie’s letters had been so encouraging, that 
poor, and you must do something for yourself. 3 3 the family had schooled their hearts to endure 
You will be exposed to many temptations, but § 3 the separation a little longer. Then they trusted 
remember, ‘If sinners entice thee, consent thou : their place would be paid for, and Willie should 
not.” Bevery careful about choosing your asso- 3 come home and make them a long visit. 
ciates, Willie, and do not forget the holy truths 3 “T am afraid Nannie is going to be very 
ye have endeavored to impress upon your mind $ sick,” said the mother, as she anxiously gazed 
from a child.” ; 3 on the feverish face of the little sleeper. ‘You 

“It will not seem like home to you at first,” } 3 had better go after the doctor, and on your way 
said the mother, ‘“‘but you must not get lone- § $ home stop at the post-office, Willie has not writ- 
some. Write to us very often. I have put a : ten for a roa long time. Oh! there is such a 
Bible in your trunk, Willie, and I want you to’ heavy weight on my heart. I am fearful all 
read it daily, and above all, do not forget your;is not right, and Nannie sick too,” and the 
Father in heaven.” mother’s tears fell on the little hand she held in 

Willie essayed to speak, but could not, and $ hers. 
covering his face with his hands, he burst into } “Do not distress yourself, dear wife,” said 
tears. In an instant a pair of chubby arms were } her husband, cheerfully, ‘‘let us hope for the 
clasped around his neck, and a little curly head 3 best. Willie’s letter may have been miscarried, 
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nestled in his bosom. ; and as to our dear little Nannette, I will send 
“Don’t cry, brother,” sobbed Nannie, “‘God 3 our good doctor along immediately, and please 
will take care of you.” God she will ve well in a few days,” and so 


The old stage just then came rumbling up the ; saying, he left the house. 
road. ‘Good-bye, Nannie,” and he unclasped$ The doctor pronounced Nannie very sick, pre- 
his sister’s arms, and kissed her fondly. Dear $ pared medicine, enjoined good nursing and quiet, 
little Nannette! would he ever see her again? and then withdrew. 

He turned to meet the loving glance of his} ‘‘Any letters?” 
mother’s eye, and was folded in her tender em-} ‘Not this time,” answered the husband, hope- 
brace. Her parting kiss thrilled his heart for ; fully, ‘I presume we shall have one to-morrow.” 
many a long year after. Two days passed away, and Nannette was 

“Good-bye, my son,” said his father, grasping $ sleeping her last sleep, her hands meekly folded 
hishand. “God bless you!” ; across her bosom, and snow-white blossoms 

The trunk was strapped on. Willie took his ? é twined in her bright -hair. ‘Brother Willie!” 
seat within, the driver cracked his whip, and; ¢ were the last words she said. As the mourning 
the little cottage was out of sight. Willie was parents stood by the little coffin, a letter was 
gone! Nannie cried herself to sleep in her little $ placed in the mother’s hands. Hastily glancing 
crib that night, and Willie’s pillow was wet with ; over its contents, her pale face o~ - white 
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as the one before her, and with a deep sigh she 3 and the sight of the little curl overwhelmed him 
fell senseless in the arms of her husband. The} with torturing reproaches, but he determing 
long expected letter filled their cup of sorrow to ; “to be a man,” and banish all unpleasant rp 
overflowing. 3 flections. He had already learned to quaff ity 
‘*Prepare yourself to lecture, mother,” wrote : deadly poison, and taught his tongue to take his 
Willie, ‘although it will not do any good. I 3 Maker’s name in vain; so in the reckless habits 
am going to sea. Our ship will sail in about 3 of the sailor’s life, he was fast steeling his hear 
a week. Such a capital chance, and I always 3 against the memories of the pure and good, 
thought I should like to go. There’s no use ; One night, as, when retiring to his hammock: 
fretting about it, for go I will. I may be home } he looked at the little ringlet for the first time 
in a year or so. Kiss Nannette for me: good- ; in a long while, a head peeped over his show). 
bye.” $der, and a coarse voice said, ‘What's this, 
Could this be Willie? Yes, sorrowing mother, hey?” and then snatching it from Willie, he 
the same Willie you so often cradled on your; dangled the soft, golden curl from his rough 
breast, so innocent, so gentle then—and now $ fingers, exclaiming, “‘See here, boys! see what 
thou little knowest how changed! The father $ Bill’s got; suppose we give this love token 4 
wrote Willie to come home immediately. Be- : taste of the salt water,” and amidst the laughter 
songht, nay, commanded him to abandon all idea $ and jeers of the sailors, it was thrown in the 
of a sailor’s life, unless he wished to add more ; blue waves—dear Nannette’s little curl. Willie's 
sorrow to their already heavy burden. 3 heart gave a sudden bound, but he joined in the 
“TI have kissed Nannette for you,” wrote the laugh, and then sought his rest. He slept at 
heart-broken mother, ‘‘she was sleeping, but it : last, and dreamed he was at home, and Nan- 
did not wake her up—my little Nannie! Oh, $ nette was playing with him in the garden just 
Willie! how can you break my heart? Nannette $ a8 she used to do; her bright curls dancing over 
is dead, Willie, dead. I cut off this curl as she : her white shoulders, and her blue eyes spark- 
lay in her coffin, and now send it to you. If ling with happiness. Suddenly she was trans- 
you love me, Willie, if you love the little one $ formed into an angel, robed in white, with 
who died with your name on her lips, I beseech g bright wings and a glory surrounding her head; 
you not to go.” 3 and slowly began to ascend to heaven. As he 
Nannette dead? His little Namnie? $ looked after her, she smiled and pointing up- 
He had loved her better than'hy one else on $ Ward, disappeared in a cloud. 
earth. Willie’s tears were falling fast on the; ‘‘Come back, little Nannie!” he cried, and 
sunny ringlet. He would go home. ; then awoke to find the ship tossing from side to 
“You're more of a fool than I took you to be! $ side, a heavy gale raging furiously, and confu- 
Going home because the baby took it into her } sion reigning on deck. 
head to die, and the old woman feels bad. Be: IV 
a man! Come along, the ship will set sail in} peta : ; 
*T will arise and go unto my father, and say unto him, 
less than an hour,-and you may never have Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee, and 


another such a chance for seeing & little of the $ *™ 2° more worthy to be called thy son.” 
> 
world. You'll get over this in a day or two.: ‘‘Jusr five years ago to-night since Nannette 


Here, let me take your bundle,” and the unfeel- N died,” said the father, in a tremulous voice, a3 








‘ ing wretch fairly dragged Willie to the docks. {he watched his wife make ready their evening 


Week after week passed away—nc tidings of 3 meal. She stopped and kissed her husband, 
Willie. How the father and mother had changed! her tears falling on his head, only saying, “We 
Sorrow had traced deep furrows on their brow, ; shall be with her soon,” and then proceeded to 
and strewed their hair with many a thread of 3 arrange the table. 

silver. The sunlight of their home had died out. “Why do you put on three plates?” asked her 
Nannette, their joyous, merry-hearted Nannette, 3 husband. ‘Do you expect afy one to tea?” 
was sleeping in the grave-yard, and Willie was} ‘‘No,” she replied, and her lip quivered 
speeding far away over the blue waters. slightly, “I first happened to see Willie’s plate, 
and I thought I would put it on. It would seem 

III. so natural.” 
“In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay, ; “So it would,” said the father, “dear Willie!” 


y. 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind, 
But watch-worn and weary his cares flew away, : The door opened gently, and a young man, 


And visions of happiness danced o’er his mind.” arrayed in a sailor’s garb, entered, and threw 
Nannette’s death affected Willie deeply for a ; himself at the mother’s feet. 
time. The thoughts of his sorrowing parents,’ ‘‘Mother!” 
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IN DREAMS.—UNCHANGED. 121 
withhinens — reer Pons lepine 
“Willie!” she sobbed, falling on his neck, Willie’s tears fell like rain. The mother 
“my little Willie!” drew his head to her bosom just as she used to 
“God bless you, Willie!’ said the father, ‘‘I } when he was a little boy, and kissed his tears 
knew you would come before I should go to} away. They could not any of them eat that 
Nannette.” night, so the father took down the old Bible and 
They all wept together. read, 
«See, mother put on your plate to-night,” said$ ‘For this my son was dead, and is alive 
the father, ‘‘we’re all here but little Nannette.” 3 again, he was lost, and is found!” 
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IN DREAMS. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


Tov com’st to me in midnight dreams, 
With form and face so fair, 

And soft the golden light doth gleam 
Upon thy wavy hair. 


Upon thy cheek the rose is red, 
The clear light in thine eye, 

And yet I know that thou art dead, 
And grave-clods o’er thee lie. 


Why dost thou come to me in dreams, 
With brow and cheek so fair, 

To cheat me with a visioned gleam, 
Then doom me to despair? 


Canst thou not come when twilight’s shades 
Creep in the dark’ning room— 

When the rosy light of day doth fade 
In night’s black fearful gloom? 


Thy spirit stand beside me there, 
And whisper soft and low, 

And calm the storm of wild despair, 
The tempest winds that blow? 


Canst thou not make thy footsteps heard, 
And voice of music sound, 

The stillness of this room be stirred 
By spirit voices round? 


Oh! if the parted spirit may 
Come where it loved on earth, 

Thine will not linger far away 
From this familiar hearth. 


We yet shall feel the glad surprise, 
Thy angel soul to greet, 

If death gives thee what life denied, 
Thy kindred souls to meet. 


Come to me in my midnight dreams, 
Come to the darkened room, 

Let me but see the brightened gleam 
That lights thy spirit home. 


Say, wilt thou wait and greet me there, 
When weariness shall close 

Mine eyes to every earthly care, 
And give me sweet repose? 


Yes, py the banks beyond the tide, 
That soon shall waft my soul 

Over the stream and to thy side, 
In that long wished-for goal, 


Thy spirit hand shall clasp mine own, 
The chain no more be severed, 

Where parting words are never known, 
Forever and forever. 
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UNCHANGED. 


BY LIZZIE M. WILSON. 


Upon the roof the red light shines, 
Down through the chestnut leaves; 
With crimson bloom the wild rose twines 
The low and mossy eaves. 
The blue brook sings across the plain; 
The hills are bathed in light; 
And, on the waves of rustling grain, 
The san lies, warm and bright. 


I sit me in the old, old place, 
Beneath the chestnut tree, 

And watch the streamlet’s happy face, 
And hear its silver glee. 

Swift, busy years have hurried by, 
Long years of bloom and blast, 

Since, thus, beneath the Summer sky, 
I looked and listened last. 
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But grassy hill, and homestead low, 
Bright brook, and breezy glen 
Are smiling in the sunset glow, 
As softly now as then. 
The very winds that o’er me pass, 
The clouds of snow and flame, 
The quivering shadows on the grass, 
All are the same—the same. 


Some silver threads my dark locks show, 
Some lines my brow have crossed, 

And somewhat of youth’s eagle glow 
These eyes, perhaps, have lost. 

But from the thronged and sultry street 
A heart aa light I bring, 

As ever in my bosom beat, 
In life’s rejoicing Spring. 
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THE STOLEN RING. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


f. and happy womanhood—of my wedded life when 
Tue cold January winds whistled and roared } I was the cherished of one good and noble—of 
dolefully in at the crevices of the widow Everett’s ; the time when your infant eyes unclosed on life, 
humble dwelling. The great sycamore tree, by 3 of your guarded childhood, your happy youth 
the single glass window, moaned as if in agony } but dared I look farther? Oh, Letty! the dark 
when the wild blast rushed over its aged limbs. } hours came, and your father was torn from us 
The snow, which had been falling since early } by death—and added to all our grief and de. 
morning, filled the wintry air with fine, cloud-}spair, we were penniless! Gloom only broods 
like particles, and beat relentlessly against the | over us! Will the clouds never break? Will the 
miserable abode. ;sun of happiness never shine through? Letty, 
Within, it was almost as gloomy as without. } to live thus——” 
A handful of coals gave out a dim, sickly light, i ‘Dear mother,” winding her arms about her 
barely serving to reveal the occupants of the parent’s neck, ‘it grieves me to hear you speak 
cheerless apartment. In one corner of the room} so. I will work for you, mother—I am ready 
was a wretched apology for a bed, over which and willing. My hands are young and strong, 
the snow had woven a white garland. There} and my heart is hopeful. When Miss Joseph- 
were no chairs—a few three-legged stools serv- ine’s dress is finished I shall have eight dollars, 
ing instead. Poverty and want were there, in ; and then we will have wood, and something nice 
their ghastliness; and hunger, with her wasted } for you to eat, mother! Miss Josephine, I knoy, 
form, presided over the cold hearthstone. : S will pay me immediately; she must be good—she 
A pale, attenuated woman was hovering over? is so beautiful! Mother, is not every one good 
the smouldering fire, holding her almost trans- ; who is beautiful?” 
parent hands to the faint heat. “@pposite to her § ‘Alas! my child—would that it were so! 
sat a younger person—her daughter evidently— : Josephine Howard is very handsome; but re- 
for the same marks of patient suffering were} port calls her heartless. Nevertheless, I dare 
drawn around her small mouth, and upon her} say she is honorable toward those whom she 
white, blue-veined temples. A garment of the} employs. But you cannot work to-night, Letty. 
most exquisite embroidery lay across her lap, ; There is no candle, and these poor coals give 
upon which she had been employed until the but a feeble light.” 
early darkness had made work impossible. ; Letty laid aside the rich velvet which was to 
‘‘Letty,” said the old woman, raising herself } drape the queenly form of Josephine Howard 
from the stooping posture which she had as-}on her coming birth night; and opening the 
sumed, ‘‘oh! that I should have lived to see my ? door, she looked out into the night. She shui- 
daughter—she whose infancy was so tenderly } dered as the cold wind penetrated her thin gar- 
watched, so carefully cherished—oh! that I$ ments, and closing the door, she returned to her 
should live to see her starving! Oh! God! oh! } mother’s side. 
God! hast thou indeed forgotten us?” “It is a fearful night, mother; how thankfal 
‘‘Hush, mother, hush,” said the young girl, } we should be for even this poor shelter !—there 
softly, ‘He can never forget! It is true that? are others in this great city more destitute than 
there are shadows around us, but He can make 3 we.” 
all bright,” and Letty raised Ler blue eyes de- Fainter and fainter burned the fire, the storm- 
voutly upward. demon howled more loudly, and the deep dark 
‘You are young and hopeful, my child, you ness grew deeper. Mrs. Everett and Letty crept 
look only on the sunshine and forget the shade. $ shivering into their scanty bed; and sleep, which 
Heaven forbid that [ should wish you to do$comes to both rich and poor, spread its rosy 
otherwise—but oh, Letty, when I saw that gay, 3 wings over them. 
young girl yesterday, so full of ae Morning dawned, cold and grey. The storm 
anxious to have that gorgeous robe wrought fair} had ceased, but the sky was still overspread by 
and “——* I thought of my own buoyant youth} cold, dun vapors. Letty Everett was early st 
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jer work, for it was to be finished on Thursday, ; trust me for that?’ It is enough to try the pa- 
md it was now Tuesday. Wearily the time 3 tience of Job himself!” 

passed, but the busy fingers stitched hopefully ; Without another word, Letty left the shop and 
mm, the thought of the coming compensation $went home. Her mother divined all ere she 
making the arduous task comparatively easy. g could find words to express it; and putting her 
Thursday evening arrived, and the last stitch }arms about the weeping girl, the mother and 
taken, Letty, with a lighter heart than she had ; § daughter knelt in prayer. Their devotions were 
borne for many a day, put on her coarse shawl } not finished, when a knock—a quick, imperative 
and faded hood to take the fabric to its beautiful : knock—aroused them. Letty arose to open the 
owner. With a buoyant step she threaded the $ § door, and two men in the garb of police-officers 
busy streets, and halted before a palace-like § entered. 

building. Timidly she mounted the marble steps; ‘Good evening, madam—Mrs—” said the 
and rang the silver-handled bell. A richly-clad § $ elder—‘ah! Johnston, what brazen impudence! 
servant ushered her into Miss Howard’s boudoir. See, there is the very ring on her finger! Young 
Josephine sat on a damask lounge, chatting mer- $ woman,” addressing Letty, ‘I confess that I am 
rly to a half dozen young lady visitors, who } greatly surprised at weng that ring so con- 
vere eulogizing a set of Brussels lace which lay ; spicuously displayed 

on the dressing-table. ; “The ring! what of the ring?” hastily asked 

“Ah, Miss Everett, you have brought the } Mrs. Everett. 
robe, have you?” exclaimed the lovely creature, : “Oh! you are ignorant, ma’am, are you? 
half turning, as Letty tremblingly entered the § Well, I’ll enlighten you,” said the official. ‘*You 
apartment. ‘*Well, let me examine it. So you} must know that Miss Josephine Howard had 
have really kept your engagement—have you? presented to her, a few days ago, by a rich 
Well, really, this is done very well,’ drawing 3 uncle, a ring of peculiar form and value, a ser- 
forth the work from its wrapping and holding it $ pent with emerald eyes; well, shortly after re- 
up to view, “quite elegant—isn’t it, Miss Les-} ceiving the present, a party of young friends 
we? Crimson becomes me so well! You can} having called, the ring was brought forth for 
go, young woman,” she added, seeing Letty lin- } their inspection. About the same time a cer- 
gered, “I will call round in a week or two and? tain young woman, whom Miss Howard had 
pay your bill”—and the young lady turned to $ 3 mercifully employed to do embroidery, came in 
the pier-glass to arrange a stray ringlet. with her work; and since then the ring cannot 

“But, madam,” returned Letty, imploringly, $ be found about Miss Howard’s room. The ser- 
“couldn’t you pay me to-day? We are very} vant-maid declares that she saw this young 
much in need of the money, or I would not ask ; woman take something from the table, where 
you,” and tears, which she strove in vain to} the ring had been laid, and secrete it about her 
keep back, sprang to the beseeching eyes. person; and a respectable tradesman, Mr. Hard- 

“Quite impossible, Miss Everett—it isn’t con- 3 soul, afterward saw the identical ring on her 
venient. If I give you your own price you can } finger.” 
afford to wait—I cannot be troubled with these} «The ring! Great heaven! you cannot mean 
matters to-night. Eight dollars can make but sit! The ring was given to my daughter by her 
little difference; I will call around, as I said $ : dying father! She did not steal it! God for- 
before, some time soon, and pay you.” y bid!” exclaimed the agonized mother. 

Letty passed once more into the thronged 3 «Tt is all very fine prating, ma’am, and keep- 
treets, No fire! no bread! not one morsel of } ing us here losing our valuable time. The 
food! She had twice been refused credit by the ¢ sooner you prepare yourself, Miss, to accom- 
grocer with whom they dealt; but food they $ $ pany us peaceably the better,” said the police- 
must have. For her mother she would even: man, waxing wroth at the delay. 
beg. She bent her steps to the grocery. Mr. g ‘“‘My mother may go with me, may she not, 
Hardsoul was there, behind the counter as usual, § sir?” asked Letty, raising her beautiful, though 
ready to attend to his moneyed customers. ; tearful eyes to the face of the stern man. 

“Will you not let me have a loaf of bread, “If she likes,” was the reply. 
art” cried Letty, clinging to the counter for} That night Letty and her mother slept within 
Support; “I will pay you in a fortnight all that 3 the walls of a prison. 

We owe you.” 

“Young woman, who do you take me for? I If, 

‘m Worn to death with, ‘Mr. Hardsoul, can’t you’ Tue court-room was thronged. The case was 
ust me for this?’ and, ‘Mr. Hardsoul, won’t you ; one of great interest. A beautiful young girl, 
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who naa once moved in the highest circles of ; your honor, and gentlemen of the jury—I stand 
society, was to be tried for theft. Every eye : before you in behalf of one whom I believe inno. 
rested on poor Letty, who sat in the prisoners’ 3 cent of the crime with which the mistaken justice 


dock, calm and composed, but colorless as the ’ of individuals would brand her—innocent as the 


mountain snow. : angels, who, from their places around God's 
The proofs against her were most conclusive. } throne, are looking down in sorrow upon the 
The ring found upon the finger of the prisoner, } deed which you were about to consummate! 4 
not only corresponded exactly with the one few moments, gentlemen, and I will sum wp, 
stolen from Miss Howard, but the very initials 3 briefly, the facts in the case: A young, tender 
of her uncle’s name, Richard Elmington, were girl is left an orphan! In the blank darkness 
engraved on the inside! 3 of midnight, death stiffens the form of a beloved 
The prosecution opened the case. The attor-3 father, and stills the warm pulsations of his 
ney was an old, experienced lawyer, and arbi- heart forever! Care and devotion, not even love, 
trary withal. Miss Howard’s dressing-maid, a : could save him, and the cold grey of morning 
brazen-faced girl of some five and twenty, swore 3 looked in upon a corpse! Even a more anguish- 
roundly that she had seen the prisoner take $ ing scene saw that same morning light—a deso- 
some small article from the table, where the} late widow! a distressed orphan! An examina. 
ring had been laid but a few moments before, ? tion of the affairs of that dead husband and 
and hide it about her person; and also, that she : father tells a fearful story! Unlucky specul- 
appeared in a hurry to get away from the house. : tions have swept away, with one fell swoop, his 
Mr Hardsoul testified to the defendant’s hav- $ once princely fortune; and from the bosom of 
ing called at his store to obtain trust for bread. } splendor to the feet of abject poverty his help- 
He had noticed at the time the curious ring upon ; less family have fallen! A change to those who 
her finger, which he could identify with the one $ gould look around and count not one missing 
now in the hands of the court. ‘from the circle of household darlings—a bitter 
The case was about to be given to the jury, ‘ change!—but to that poor widow and stricken 
for Letty had no money to employ counsel, when 3 orphan, with the damp, cold blight of death 
there was a hurried movement near the door of hanging over all, it was indeed terrible! Plain 
the court-room, and a stately, determined form } sewing, and occasionally tedious embroidery- 
strode into the arena. ‘Judge Harrington!’ 3 those last resources of reduced gentlewomen— 
cried the crowd. are resorted to. Aching brain—weary fingers 
The new comer, after saluting the justice upon and breaking heart! A fashionable lady, one 
the bench, approached the pale prisoner. rich in this world’s goods, engages this friendless 
“The nature of the case excuses any liberties } ; girl to ornament a robe which is to fall around 
I am about to take,” he said, addressing Letty, $ : her peerless form on her birth-night. It must 
‘‘allow me to inquire if you have no one to speak $ be magnificent, it must be wrought with exceed- 
in your behalf?” ing great skill; would a clumsily embroidered 
“Alas! sir,” returned Letty, half raising her $ fabric be a fitting drapery for the fairest of city 
hopeless eyes to his face, ‘who would plead for } belles? A meagre pittance—a trifle to the rich, 
the poor and fatherless?” ; life, hope, everything, to this poor, suffering 
“God and justice!” returned Judge Harring-: child of poverty, is offered in recompense. 
‘ton, emphatically, “and I, as their humble in- : Weary days, with cold, and want, and hunger 
strument, will sift this affair to the bottom! } ever present; and the work is finished. Cheered 
Please state to me, briefly, goer history from } : by hope, it is taken home. The young belle 
your birth up to the present time.’ 3 Seannot pay the laborer—it is not convenient. 
Letty obeyed, relating the most important cir-}The poor, wan seamstress entreats, with the 
cumstances in a few words } worm of hunger gnawing at her vitals, and the 
“Did Miss Howard pay you for your work?” } white face of a starving mother before her eyes 
inquired Mr. Harrington. . > _she pleads—she talks to stone! She goes 
Letty hesitated. -‘‘No, sir, it was not con-}from the presence of the rich out with all her 
venient.” 3 load of care and grief! She applies to a being 
‘“‘H'm! very many things are not convenient } bearing the resemblance of man, for one loaf of 
with the rich—your father’s given name, if you } bread, promising to pay in a few days. It,is re 
please?” $ fused! The last hope is fled! She thinks of the 
**Roger—Roger Everett.” $ ring upon her finger; but she banishes the temp- 
**Very well. Take courage, Miss Everett.” 3 tation. It is the last gift of her departed father 
Addressing the court, he said, ‘‘May it please’ —it contains that which keeps his blessed 
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memory green in her heart, and she cannot part ; Sheriff and police were under the necessity of 
with it even to conciliate death! She.goes to} adopting stringent measures to preserve the 
her cold, bare home, and her wretched mother, ; dignity and decorum of the Court. 
empty-handed! They kneel to implore the as- 3 Closing the spring, Judge Harrington placed 
sistance of that God who they deem has for-$ the ring in his pocket, and turning his. face, 
saken them—their devotions are disturbed by 3 ; terribly beautiful in its righteous indignation, 
the so-called officers of justice. And why? S toward the principal witness for the plaintiffs— 
simply, from the possession of the young belle, : the servant girl, he thundered, ‘As you hope to 
the owner of the embroidered robe, a ring has § escape from the fires of eternal punishment, re- 
been stolen—a valuable and costly ring of pecu-} veal where you have hidden your mistress’ 
liar and costly workmanship, and very highly sing!” 
prized by this young lady as a gift from an ab- The voice, the look, the manner was s¢ 
sent uncle. A servant, a minion of this same } ; terrible, that the affrighted girl fell upon her 
lady, affirms to having seen the seamstress $ knees, and shrieked out, 
take some article from a table where this valu-$ ‘Save me from him! I—am guilty! In my 
able ring had been placed! The heartless pro- § —trunk you will find—the ring! keep him away 
yisioner to whom the desolate seamstress ap- : from me—oh, keep him away from me!” 
plied for bread, testifies to having seen the ring} No more was needed. Judge Harrington 
upon the finger of his customer! The police- ® looked at Letty. Holding her mother’s head 
oficers also noticed the same thing. They place § upon her breast, her calm, truthful eyes, now 
her under arrest for a presumptive crime, and full of joyful tears, were raised to heaven. 
the cold stones of a prison, no colder than the § $ The form of acquittal was gone through with, 
bare walls of her miscalled home, and the blank, $ sand Letty was released. Judge Harrington 
black night enclose her! Upon this apparently called a carriage, and supporting the half-faint- 
circumstantial evidence you would condemn her! ing Mrs. Everett, with Letty holding her hand 
Doom her to a fate worse than the grave! 3 upon the other side, he passed out of the room, 
Make her the despised, the outcast of her sex, § 8 followed by the warm plaudits of the admiring 
and affix to her name the everlasting stigma of $ crowd. 
disgrace 1?” At the carriage door, after assisting the ladies 
Having made these remarks, he began to cross- 3 : in, the Judge paused, Letty timidly took - 
examine the servant girl, now replaced on the 3 ; hand, “God will bless you, sir; I never can,’ 
stand, by consent of the Attorney General. ; she faltered, ‘‘but morning, noon, and night will 
“Did the ring which was stolen from Miss 3 I implore God’s blessing for you!” 
Howard contain upon the inside anything more § Judge Harrington, deeply affected, said, ‘I 
than the initials ‘R. E?’” $ will call and see you to-morrow, ladies,” and the 
“It did not,” said the girl. ’ carriage drove away. 
“Did you have access to the room of your} The next morning, Judge Harrington called. 
nistress at your own option?” 3’ It would be vain to attempt to express the grate- 
“Yes,” was the reply, hesitatingly given. ; 3 ful thanks and blessings which were showered 
A visible murmur in favor of the prisoner ran § ’ upon him by Mrs. Everett, and the tearful ear- 
around the room. 3 s nestness that filled the blue eyes of Letty as she 
Judge Harrington paused, and the hush which $ 3 strove to find language for her gratitude. 
reigned in the court became oppressive. Main- ; It was merely accident, the Judge said, which 
taining silence until the full effect of what he 3 had insured his presence in court on that event- 
had said should be felt, he resumed, g ful morning. On his way to Washington, where 
“And now, gentlemen, one thing more: this} he held the seat of United States Senator, he 
ring, taken from the hand of the prisoner, it be- had been detained by a trifling business matter 
comes my duty to examine.” The ring was until too late for the morning train, and while 
handed him by the prosecuting attorney. He $ $ waiting the succeeding conveyance he had strol- 
took it—pressed his finger along upon the inside, } led into the court-room out of idle curiosity. 
and a spring flew open, revealing in the action a } The remainder they already knew. 
small but life-likeness of a gentleman of middle 3 Randolph Harrington lingered long in the 
age. He held it up to view. Several gentlemen, $ * humble little abode of Mrs. Everett. The par- 
who pressed forward, identified it without a mo- : lors and costly adornments of gilded luxury had 
ment’s hesitation as the portrait of Roger { never possessed power to detain him a moment 
Everett, the father of the prisoner! ’ from his business, but that cheerless hovel held 
The excitement became so intense, that the ‘for himacharm. He went, at last, followed by 
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the blessings of the widow and the fatherless— 
‘“‘more precious than gold—yea, than much fine 
gold.” 

The ensuing evening, a strange sound was 
heard at the door of Mrs. Everett’s cottage—the 
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$ many kind, noble-hearted people. Under these 
§ tavorable auspices, Letty, whose education wag 
superior, opened a school for young ladies de. 
siring to learn the languages. 
Four months after their removal to their ney 


postman’s knock. He brought a letter directed } abode, the Everetts were most agreeably sur. 
to Miss Everett, and containing these words: 3 prised by a visit from Judge Harrington. The 
‘Accept from a sincere friend the accompany- } : good Senator appeared most happy to see them, 

ing trifle—as a tribute té virtue and innocence.” } but he was apparently thinking of somethi ng 


It bore no signature, but enclosed a check 
upon one of the city banks for five hundred dol- 
lars, signed and endorsed by the most respect- 
able firm in the city. After much debate, Letty 
went to the firm whose names endorsed the 
check, and endeavored to discover who sent it. 
But they would give her no satisfaction. So, 
finally, she drew the money from the bank. 

A better lodging and some necessary comforts 
were immediately procured; and that night Mrs. 
Everett and her daughter, for the first time in 
many months, slept peacefully and comfortably. 

The affair of the ring was noised about, and 
the Everetts were visited and sought after by 


; more important than the mere formal salutations 
: his lips were uttering. Eloquence and worth 
§ seldom fail to win, and he, whose forensic ep- 
: dowments had been world-admired, pleaded not 
Sin vain for the object of his heart’s first love 
Letty Everett. 

Long after their marriage, the happy Ran- 
dolph confessed to having sent the note and the 
generous gift, because, he said, ‘Letty was too 
dear to me even then to suffer when my hand 
could avert it.” 

As the wife of the famed and esteemed Sena- 
tor, the devout, honest, upright man, Letty is 
supremely happy. 
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WHEN LIFE 


BY 


WueEn Life was young, and Hope elate 
A heart was linked to mine— 

On those twin-altars burned a flame 
I fondly dreamed divine— 

I did not think that fire might die 
Unfed by loving care, 

Nor saw it dim, until one hour 
I looked—it was not there. 


Life still was young—but seemed not so, 
With hope evanishing— 

Chill—chiil and cheerless was the shrine 
Where warmth had erstwhile been, 


LIBBIE 


WAS YOUNG. 
, 


And wounded by a Brutus stab; 
Ah! friend! the hand was thine! 
Pierced, bleeding, numb, I wept before 
My desolated shrine. 


When Life was young—ah! foolish youth! 
I prayed that I might die— 

I thought the sun would never shine 
Since clouds were in the sky. 

But life with me is waxing old, 
And I have conquered pain— 

But the lonely altar has no fire, 
And ne’er will glow again. 
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THE CUP 
BY CLARA 


I noLD with trembling hand the rich full cup 

Of Life, which God has given me to drink :— 
Such generous dole, that not one added drop 
Could fall within, and not o’er brim its wealth 

I would my hold were stronger, but alas! 

The strongest arm is weak enow against 

The purposes of God; yet He can give 

The trembling hand, so wills He, all the strength 
It needs. But strong and weak must bend before 
Life’s storms whene’er they came, and blest be he 
Who still can give God thanks when all the wine 
Of Life has gone, and naught is left him but the lees. 


OF LIFE. 
MORETON. 


Could’st thou, my heart? What didst thou do but moan, 
When on a time, a North East wind did breathe 
Upon thy calm?—vexing thy life with plaints 

That would have best befit a tempest storm. 

But now the wind has lulled, ’tis just and well 

To search thy heart and question of its strength, 
That if again, a few drops from thy cup 

Are swept unto the ground, thou shalt not grieve 
As if the richness of thy draught were gone. 

Take time to thank thy God for what He leaves, 
Faint heart, and thou wilt find the hours grow few, 
Wherein thou mournest over what He takes! 
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KING PHILIP’S DAUGHTER. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann §S. Stephens. in the Clerk’s Office of the District Cours 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64. 


CHAPTER II. $ ‘Why not, father? The same God created 
An old man and a young girl, followed ata g the heavens and the earth and all that in them 
little distance by a staid-looking man-servant?is. So when everything here seems like heaven, 
in the gubernatorial livery, all mounted on fine 3 why not say so in sweet thankfulness?” 
horses, moved briskly through the forest road, 3 The minister shook his head. 
that ran between Boston and Salem, on the} ‘Indeed, I can’t help it!” continued the girl, 
morning when Barbara Stafford presented her-3 dashing up to a thicket where a red-winged 
self at the minister’s house. They had been : black-bird had settled, and frightening the pretty 
abroad since the dawn, had watched the sunrise § creature deep into the woods with her impetuous 
shed its first gold on the pine tops and budding 3 admiration. ‘It’s a beautiful morning. I’m 
hemlock branches, with the exhilaration which 3 going home. Every minute brings me nearer— 
springs from a bright day, and it was with diffi- 1 shall see cousin Abby. Oh! how her heart 
culty that the young girl could keep from giving : will leap for joy, when we come up; and old 
her horse the bit and dashing forward, she was} Tituba, bless the precious old soul, and Woh- 
so buoyant with animal life, so gay with the 3 pee; upon my word, father, I think I am sure 
sweet joy that filled her heart. Elizabeth Parris 3 that is Wohpee coming yonder, with that young 





could never do wrong in her father’s eyes, so $man in the hunting-frock. Indeed, I’m quite 


when she now and then gave her horse the rein} sure it is: he’s coming to meet us perhaps. 


and dashed under the forest boughs, scattering } Wohpee, Wohpee, you blessed old Indian, how 
the turf with a storm of diamonds as she passed, 3 are you? how are they all at home?” 
the old man could only follow her with an anx- She rode forward on a gallop, dashing through 
ious smile, till she wheeled again and made her 3 the shadow, over patches of sunshine, and call- 
steed come dancing toward him on the sward, 3 ing out for her father not to be afraid, she only 
laughing so gayly in her saddle that the very ’ wanted to speak first to dear old Wohpee; but 
robins sang louder as they heard her, as if some ; just as she came up to the spot where he had 
mocking-bird had challenged them to a musical } seemed to be standing, she saw only a young 
rivalry. $man in a hunter’s frock of dressed deerskin, 
“Look, father, look how beautiful the morning $ with leggins of crimson cloth, and a cap striped 
is,” she cried, wheeling her horse around the 3 with blue and red cloth, which fell in a point to 
trunk of a great elm tree, that stood out on the } the left shoulder, where it terminated in a tassel 
highway, and caracoling up to his side again: s of silk and glittering beads. He held a slender 
“every footpath which leads to the forest seems $ gun in his hand, which he planted on the turf 
paved with gold, and all the branches overhead 3 as Elizabeth rode up, leaning upon it with the 
quiver again as the dew that wets them begins 3 grace of an Apollo. 
to burn in the sun. You are right, father. I: The young girl drew in her horse, and looked 
feel it in the depths of my heart; you are right around, amazed to find the young man alone, 
in the pulpit and out, when you tell us to bless g and expecting to see Wohpee spring out from 
God forever and ever, that he has made us this } behind some bush and frighten her with a whoop, 
grand, beautiful world. Oh! I could sing like a : as he had a hundred times before. 
bird this morning, but with a new tune, father;3 But the morning wind, whispering through 
nothing that I have ever learned is joyous enough $ the woods, was all the sound she heard. Where 
for this heavenly morning.” was Wohpee? What could have become of him? 
“Heavenly! my child,” said the minister, with 3 Surely it was his form she had seen a moment 
& gentle effort at rebuke. ‘Remember that the $ before, standing by that singular man! 
holy place, where our Lord rests, is sacred, and; All this passed through her mind while the 
Must not be compared to things of earth.” S young man was preparing to move on ; - when 
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she saw that he was absolutely alone, the color ; 
mounted hotly to her face, and with a light’ 
laugh at herself she drew her horse on one side, 3 : 


young lady is rejoiced to get: back to her friends, 
after a long absence?” 
‘‘Truly—why should they ?” replied Elizabeth, 


saying, with that exquisite grace which renders $ drawing her horse slowly back, beginning to be 
the very boldness of youth sometimes very attrac- 2 conscious that this conversation with a total 
tive, - $ stranger, was a little out of the ordinary course 

“TI beg pardon, sir, for cantering up in this $ : of her strict, social life. ‘‘So, now that there 
wild way; but in fact I thought some one was $ 3 are no more shadows to distract me, I will ride 


with you whom I love dearly and haven’t seen 
for a long time; pray tell me, where he is hid- 
ing.” 

The young man had been regarding her with a 
half smile. His fine black eyes sparkled with a 3 
sort of mocking merriment, mingled with proofs 
of such admiration as kept the blushes warm on 
the young girl’s face. 

“You have seen the shadow, which a bright 





back and keep close to my father.” 

‘One moment,” said the young man, drawing 
close to her horse, ‘‘tell me—who is your father, 
and, and——” 

“Oh! here he is to speak for himself,” cried 
Elizabeth, drawing a deep breath, for the young 
man’s approach and earnest manner had startled 
her. 

The stranger dropped his hand from the neck 


morning sun keeps close to my side, and mistake $ of her horse, where it had slightly rested, took 
it for a warrior I dare say, young lady; for as 3 up his gun, and with a sharp glance at the 
you see, no one could be more alone than I am } minister, turned to a footpath which led into 


now,” he said this in accents so foreign, that 
Elizabeth looked on him with new interest, won- 
dering greatly from what part of the earth he 
had come. 

His face was dark certainly, but more from 
exposure to the sun than anything else, and the 
clusters of raven hair that fell from under his $ 
cap, waving almost into full curl around his 3 
temples, had that purplish bloom which is so 
beautiful, but is seldom found even when black 
hair is most glossy. Who could this man be, $ 
with those exquisitely cut features, that form at 
once so proud and so wildly graceful, above all} 
with a voice whose broken sweetness went to the $ 
soul at once, even when its words were imper- ; 
fectly understood ? : 

‘*Was I, indeed, so miserably cheated?” eaid § 
Elizabeth, at last, striving to laugh away her } 
confusion. ‘Well, well, I ain’t the first girl, by 
many, that has been caught by shadows. So$ 
pray forgive me, sir. I have no excuse but that ; 
Wohpee is a dear, old fellow, who carried me 
pick-a-back before I could walk; and I haven’ tg 





; the angels again. 


the woods. 

‘“‘What is this, Elizabeth? My dear child, 
what does it mean?” cried the minister, riding 
up with an anxious face, ‘a stranger with his 
hand on your bridle.” 

‘“‘No, no, father: only on my horse’s neck. 
He was asking about you—nothing else—but did 
you see his face?” 

‘“‘Yes, child, it was a dark, beautiful face. 


: Like those we find in that book of poems by 


John Milton, where Lucifer shames all the 
angels with the majesty of his presence. Be 
careful, daughter, how you look on such faces, 
save with averted eyes, for they are dangerous 
to the soul.” 

“Oh! but, father, his smile—I wish you could 
have seen that—it was like—yes, father, as I 
live, it was like that of cousin Abby. I declare 
that was why it brought the heart into my 
$ mouth—oh! father, if you could only have seen 
him smile, you would never talk of Lucifer and 
Who can he be?” 

‘Some loitering Indian, no doubt.” 


seen him for months; besides, I am half crazy § $ “No, father, no. His hair curls; his eyes 
at getting home again. Perhaps you don’t know ; are full of fire, not grave ana suuen; he smiles 
what it is to return home, after a long absence, 3 often, and his forehead is white as—yes, as my 
and, and—I beg pardon, sir—what have I said 3 cousin’s—he is only dressed a little Indian 


to offend you?” she cried, suddenly, startled by $ 
the dark look that shot athwart that handsome $ 
face. ; 

“Offend me? Nothing,” he answered, with a } 
strange smile. 3 

‘Nay, but I am sure you looked either angry : 
or pained,” cried the young girl, anxiously. 3 

“Shadows again. It was but the waving of 3 
that tree bough across my face. Why should } 
any one feel either anger or pain, because a 


fashion; but I like that best of all.” 

‘And you heard him speak—that might have 
guided you a little. Was his language prompt 
and clear?” 

“Not quite: it had a strange accent.” 

“Indian?” 

‘‘No, no; but something that made his broken 
speech sweet as music.” 

“Strange, very strange!” muttered the minis 
ter, with a heaviness at the heart, which he 
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could not account for. ‘It is but a man passing ; father, do strike out of that irritating trot for 
like a shadow across my path, and yet I am 3 once!” 
saddened by it.” But no. Samuel Parris loved his child to 

“Strange,” thought Elizabeth, from whom all : $ dotage, but even she could not induce him to 
the surplus life had departed, leaving her sub- ’ bring scandal on the church by an undignified 
dued and thoughtful by the minister’s side— , movement. Who ever saw a minister of the 
“strange! It was but a hunter resting upon ; congregational church cantering toward home 
his gun; yet I am terrified by the very beauty ; in front of his own meeting-house door, and in 
of his face. What would Norman Lovel say, 13 sight of the burying-ground where he had laid 
wonder? What will cousin Abby say? Shall I half his parishioners down to sleep? Notwith- 
teli this among the other wonderful things that } standing all her impatience, the minister kept on 
have happened during my visit to Lady Phipps? 3 at his old measured pace. With all that he most 
Qh, me! if I had never left home, how much : loved at his side, he felt in no haste to get home, 
happier I might have been! But then should I ; which might compare with the breathless eager- 
have rode so lightly, looked so pretty, or learned ; ness that gave wings to the heart of his daughter. 
to dance minuets, and dress like a lady? Then 3 She broke loose at last, and darted off, leav- 
would Norman ever have fancied me but for $ ing the man-servant far behind: across the green- 
these things? I hope I shan’t be sick of home, : wood in front of the meeting-house, over hillocks 
and pining to go back again, the minute I’ve; and between frowning stumps, littered around 
geen the dear old room and kissed them all} with new made chips, which flew beneath the 
round; that would break poor father’s heart. $ Spurning hoofs of her horse, she rode, her eyes 
Well, after all, I should like to know who this ; kindling and her heart on fire with the joy of a 
stranger is—an Indian indeed—he looks more : first return home. 
like a king.” $ Up she came to the door yard fence, cast one 

But all these thoughts were soon driven out $ eager glance around expecting some one to rush 
of the young girl’s head, by the sight of objects : ’ forth and welcome her; then, seeing that all was 
that grew more and more familiar, as they came § ’ still, she sprang from her saddle and ran into 
home. Now an orchard, heavy with green fruit, $ the house, calling out, 
crowded up to the wayside, where she had gath- “Cousin Abby! Abby Williams, I say, where 
ered harvest apples: then a gnarled old peach $ are you? Don’t you know that I’ve got home? 
tree, with the moss of age creeping over its ’ Abby! Abby!—Tituba! Tituba! Dear me! where 
trunk, hung over the crook of a fence and has everybody gone?” 
drooped a healthy limb or two over the turf § She stood in the little sitting-room, looking 
that lined the highway on either side. Here $ around in breathless expectation. She rose into 
was a thicket of blackberry leaves, where she ; the kitchen, old Tituba was there, kindling the 
had torn her dress a hundred times; then came $ fire. 

a huge old stump, whose decay had given birth} ‘‘Tituba, mammy dear, dear old mamma!” 
to clusters of red raspberry vines, which she : cried the young girl, springing forward, drop- 
had plundered time out of mind. Then came a ping upon her knees, and hugging the old woman 
young elm, bending over the wayside, from $ with all her might. 

which frost grape-vines fell in garlands, that § “Oh! did I surprise you, mamma? Caught 
fluttered out into the sunshine and challenged 3 you napping, ha? How glad I am to see you, 
the wind at every breath, its leaves singing and 3 dear blessed old soul! Why don’t you speak? 
its clusters of unripe fruit quivering over the : 3 Why don’t you kiss me to death? There, that 
wild flowers that slept dreamily below. S seems something like. Now, where is cousin 

At last the house came in sight, with its great; Abby? And how have you all got along without 
sheltering trees, its little square windows, and ; me? And where is the fawn? I’ve got a new 
its rough logs, overrun with honeysuckles and 3 bell for himn—and—and——” 
morning-glory vines, the most picturesque little : Here the warm-hearted young creature burst 
bird’s-nest of a place you ever set eyes upon. into an April storm of smiles and tears, while 
She began to hear the far off rush of the sea, g old Tituba untied her stylish bonnet, and took 
and feet an invigorating saltness in the air, : : off her riding-cape, with a sort of shy humility, 
which brought life back to her with a glow of $ $ for the entire love of nurse and child had been 
pleasure in it. $ broken up on the old woman’s part, by the con- 

“Father, father, ride on, ride on—do strike fidence which she had reposed in Abby Williams, 
intoacanter. Let’s have arun for it. I want} $during the absence of her young mistress. 
wings to get over this little bit of road with. Oh, § Somehow the old creature felt as if she had been 
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wronging the young girl who came back so; _ Elizabeth felt the heart, which had been beat. 
frankly and kindly to her arms, by her conver- 3 ing strongly against her own, recoil with a sud- 
sation that night with Abigail Williams. $den shock, as she mentioned her father; and it 

‘What ails you, mammy Tituba? What on} was almost by force that she drew her cousin 
earth makes you look everywhere except in my g into the doorway, in time to meet the minister, 
face? Indeed you don’t seem half glad enough 3 who came through the gate, with his usual aus. 
to see me!” $ tere slowness, and held out his hand gravely 

“Oh, yes, how can the child talk so!” cried $ ; smiling as he approached his niece. 
the old woman, with a great effort at self control. ; Her hand shook like an aspen, as she held jt 
**But with all these fine clothes on, and that; out, and the touch was cold as ice. But the 
bonnet; dear me, one hardly knows one’s own minister simply said, 
child. Then, my dear, you've grown so proud § “Is anything ailing you, Abigail?” and pass- 
and so handsome, it’s enough to make an old In- $ < ing on, he hung his hat on a peg in the wall, 
dian think twice before she many to kiss you, 3 and placed his riding-whip behind the door; for 
rough and hearty, in the old way.” é with a sudden impulse, Abby had drawn her 

‘*Poh—poh. I’m always the same old penny, ¢ cousin out on the stepping-stone, leaving the 
brightened up a little, that’s all,” said Elizabeth, § § passage open. 
blushing crimson. ‘So you think I am changed § S “Come,* come into the woods,” whispered 
—improved a little,” she added, glancing down 3 Elizabeth, clasping -her cousin round the waist, 
at herself with graceful vanity. ‘‘What will : and drawing her gently along. ‘I want to get 
cousin Abby think, I wonder? Oh! there she} into the deep shadows, where we can talk to- 
is.” ; gether.” 

Elizabeth darted forward, and threw her arms; Abby drew a deep breath, and hurried on, 
about the neck of Abigail Williams, so blinded 3 more eager to leave the house, than her com- 
by the joy of meeting her old playmate again, ‘pour for the recoil of her whole nature 
that she did not observe the restraint with which 3 S against the old man, who had been more than 
all her enthusiasm was met. : a father to her, made her faint. She was ready 


At the time of their first parting, three months $ to flee anywhere to avoid the touch of that hand 
before, these two girls had never possessed an 3 : again. 
unshared thought; but now the hearts that beat : So the two sped on, across the meeting-house 
against each other, in that close embrace, were } ‘ green, by the tomb-stones rising from the table 
swelling with secrets which could never be grass behind it, and past those twin graves over 


thoroughly understood. In that little time child-$ which the pine trees bent their whispering 
hood had been left behind, and each had learned } 3 boughs. Elizabeth would have turned that way, 
to tread alone on the path, which, at this point, $ N ° for the vines were quivering with dew-drops, 
began to diverge into the wilderness of life. ; and the periwinkles trembled like cerulean stars 

But the old love would come swelling back, } among them, so deeply did the shadows lie there 
spite of the thoughts that lay in its channel, ; almost till noonday. But Abby hurried on, 
like rocks cast into the bed of astream, which $ turning her eyes resolutely from the spot, and 
sparkles all the more from the obstruction. almost forcing her cousin into the gloom of the 

*¢ Abby—Elizabeth.” $ woods. 

How different were the voices that uttered} There was a ledge of rocks, piled along the 
these words! Elizabeth’s was loving and brim- ; side of a ravine, choked up by dogwood trees, 
ful of affection; that of Abby Williams answered ; sassafras and wild honeysuckles, on which the 
it almost with pathos; both wept, one bitterly, 3 girls had loved to play from childhood up. A 
the other with quick gushes of joy. ; lofty tulip tree sheltered it, and above that 

“Oh! Abby, Abby, I have so much to tell : towered a hill-side, clothed with great hemlocks, 
you,” cried Elizabeth, blushing crimson under $ : through which the sun never penetrated, save in 
the tears that trembled on her cheek. ‘Don’t } 3 golden gleams that lost themselves in the top- 
ask me what it is yet, only wait a little, till we $ ; ’ most boughs. The different ledges of this little 
get into the woods together. Come along, here ; precipice were not only lined, but absolutely 
is father just getting off his horse at the door, é piled, with moss, which lay beautifully thick all 
with Gov. Phipps’ servant doing the pompous; around. On one shelf the thick moss lay in 
in his new livery. Step into the entry way, or; cushions, green as emerald, and soft as Genoa 
he will feel disappointed, as I did, at not seeing : ; velvet; then another species, soft and feathery 
your face peeping out through the morning-glory 3 as the plumage of a bird, crept over a huge old 
vines,” ; log that lay across it, embroidering it with green 
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lace work, till there was a wild wood sofa erected 
by a simple freak of nature, more luxurious than 3 
the couch of an empress. 

“See, see, how far the moss has crept since 


j comninin arm. ‘I do not understand. In this 
$ Visit to Lady Phipps, have you also been crushed 
3 down with secrets that must not be talked of? 
: Has the memory of your mother stalked forth 


we were here before,” cried Elizabeth, throwing } like a curse to haunt you as well as me?” 


herself on the sofa. ‘*When I went away, that 
end of the log was bare, now every inch is green. 
See, all along the ledge at our feet, the buck- 
thorn moss has spread into a crisp carpet; and 
the wild columbines have grown in a border all 
around it. Why Lady Phipps’ drawing-room is 
not prettier.” 

“Yes,” said Abby, looking vaguely around. 
“Everything has grown and thriven, since you 
went away, Elizabeth; but the place does not 
look so beautiful to me, as it did once, the lone- 
liness seems dreary.” 

“Yes, yes, of course: when I was f®way. But 
now the woods will be cheerful as spring time 
again. Sit down, cousin. Why will you stand 
there so tall and still, like a ghost, when the 
moss fleeces are so soft and the shadows so cool? 
It is pleasant as sunset here. One almost gets 
sleepy, with the hum of the bees and blue flies. 
Come, sit close by me: I feel lonesome without § 
your arm around my neck, cousin Abby.” 

Those tones and that dear old name, brought 
quick tears into Abigail’s eyes. She drew gently 
to the side of her cousin, and sat down, as Eliza- 
beth clasped her waist. The bosom beneath her 
own began to heave; and all at once Abby burst 
into a great fit of crying: the first absolute burst 
of passion that Elizabeth had ever seen her yield 
to. 

“What is the matter, Abby dear? What are 
you crying for? How youtremble! What have 
they been doing to you, while I was away? 
Don’t, pray, don’t cry so!” 

Abigail checked her tears; as suddenly as they 
had commenced; and clasping her hands hard 
for a single instant, seemed to control her nerves $ 
by a stern, mental force. 

“Don’t mind me,” she said, hoarsely. I} 
have been alone so much—but you had some- 
thing to tell me—about Lady Phipps perhaps, or 


: ‘‘The memory of my mother, the young crea- 
ture who died when I was first laid in her bosom 
like a poor little flower broken by a sudden 
; weight of dew, as I have often heard my father 
; say!—What should there be in the memory of 
my mother which you and I cannot talk about?” 
“Nothing,” said Abigail, vaguely. ‘Were 
we talking of—our mothers? It is a dreary sub- 
ject; let us think of something else. God help 
us!—something else, Elizabeth—the woods are 
too lonesome for talk about the dead. You were 
about to tell me something.” 

“Yes! but I cannot, your voice is so strange! 
You look far off as if talking to some one in the 
: distance. I can neither catch your eyes, nor 

feel the old touch of your hand. Abigail Wil- 
3 liams, I am afraid of you!” 
$ The low laugh, which broke from Abigail’s 
3 : lips, was mournful as a wail. 
’ «There it is. I knew it, I expected it: not 
’ an hour together, and she fears me already.” 

She turned abruptly, drew close to her cousin’s 
side, and stealing both arms around her, mur- 
mured in a voice of ineffable sadness, 

“Don’t, Bessy—dear, dear Bessy, don’t be 
afraid of me. Is it not enough that I am afraid 
of myself? Now, tell me what this thing is! 
So that it is not about the dead, I can listen and 

$ be pleased ” 

«‘About the dead? Why, Abby, how strangely 
you talk! What have you and I in common 
with the dead? The sunshine is not pleasanter 
’ than life is to me since, since——” 

‘*Since when, Bessie?” 

‘Since he loved me.” 

’ A strange sort of wonder crept over Abigail 
Williams. She looked upon her cousin with 
$ vague apprehension. The word love was a new 
f thing to her; it had scarcely yet entered into 
: her dreamy life. Elizabeth smiled at first amid 








the governor; of course they were delighted to $ her blushes, but as Abby kept gazing upon her 
have you with them; come, tell me all about it; $ with parted lips and that wonder in her eyes, 
one gets so little real information from letters.” : her lips began to tremble, and the warm color 
“Oh! I could not write, at least what I wished $ ebbed away from her face. 
to tell you, any more than I could talk it all over $ : “I forgot,” she said, deprecatingly, ‘‘you 
in broad daylight. Besides, one must see a rain- 3 Shave not heard anything about him. I could 
bow to judge how its colors rise out of each $ S not write, and even my father knew nothing till 
other; there is no describing it; and some things, * he came to Boston after me. But oh! if you 
that one knows and feels, are the same. The 3 could see him, Abby! If you could hear him 
best friend you have must guess at them.” $ speak; or read his beautiful poetry that he 
“What is it yousspeak of?” said Abby, gra- 3 writes; it would not seem strange that I lowe 
dually withdrawing herself from the clasp of her } him so much.” 
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You love ; storm arose, and the ship came in with a woman 
gome one more than me?” 3 on board, who seemed to disturb everything she 
‘Forgive me, forgive me,” pleaded Elizabeth, } looked upon. Even Lady Phipps never seemed 
“T could not help it. We were in the same ; to draw a deep breath while she was in the 
house—he was like a son to Lady Phipps.” s house. As for me, oh! Abby, Abby, you don’t 
‘‘Better than your father, perhaps,” continued ; know what torment is, till you have given your 
Abby, pondering over this new subject in her 3 whole heart to one person, and see another steal- 
* mind, heedless of the tears and blushes with ; ing him away from you!” 
which she was regarded. ‘I have heard of “This,” said Abby, who had listened with 
such things, but never expected them to come ; thoughtful interest, ‘‘this is the feeling they call 
so close home. So you love some one better: jealousy, I suppose. Is it so painful?” 
than us all, Elizabeth Parris?” ‘For a time,” answered Elizabeth, turning 
‘Forgive me, dear cousin! Why are you so; pale with the very recollection of her suffering, 
angry?” ‘it seemed as if I must die. Shame, anger, a 
“Angry? Oh! nothing of the kind. I only ; keen fear of losing him, kept me silent. But 
wonder how any one can look forward, when 3 when I was alone, with the door shut, and the 
the dead will not rest—how it is the privilege } curtains of my bed drawn close, all this pride 
of one human being to love, and the duty of ‘and strength gave way; my brain grew hot; the 
another to hate!” $ very breath choked me as it rose; I could neither 
‘The duty of another to hate!—why, cousin, { sleep nor rest, but walked the room all night, 
there is—there can be no such duty. God is ’ wondering if she thought of him too, if he was 
love, the Bible tells us so; and oh! when the ; watching the light in her window, or if Voth 
heart is full of this blessed, blessed feeling, one $ were asleep and dreaming of each other. Some- 
sees him everywhere. Don’t talk of hate, it is 3 times I saw them in the garden, conversing to- 
a new word between us two.” $ gether with the deepest interest; sometimes they 


«Then you have been busy too? 


Abigail Williams attempted to smile, but only $ sat in the great portico till the dark crept around 
a quiver of the pale lips followed the effort. § them like a veil; and ail this time I was over- 


Still she grew more composed, and gently won $ looked and forgotten. Once in a while, Norman 
her warm-hearted cousin back to bright thoughts $ would seem to remember me with a start, and 
again, by a few gentle questions. 8 force himself to say a few kind words; but there 
‘“‘His name? Oh! yes—his name is Norman— was neither depth nor earnestness in what he 
Norman Lovel—he is the private secretary of 3 said: the woman had bewitched him, I am sure 
Gov. Phipps, who treats him like a son. He lives 3 of it.” 
in the house, and but for his name you would $ ‘Bewitched? That is a fearful word,” said 
never believe that he was in no way related to 3 Abby, looking around with a wild stare, as if 
the governor. Still he is only a stranger, re- ; the very foundations of her life had been dis- 
commended by some friend in London, and sin- 3 turbed by the word her cousin had used. 
gular enough don’t know his own parents. ‘Yes, Abby, I solemnly believe she was & 
Never saw them, or anybody that he knew was ; witch; for the moment she was gone, all the 
related to him in his whole life. But what dif-$ beauty of my life came back; Norman was him- 


ference does that make, when everybody else } 


almost worships him?” 

‘And you among the rest?” 

‘IT most of all,” answered Elizabeth, bathed 
in a glow of crimson, from the white forehead 
to the heaving bosom. 

** And this is happiness, I suppose?” 

‘‘Happiness? That is what seems strange to 
me, when life is full‘of glow, and I can hardly 
breathe from the rich swell of a heart that seems 


self again; he seemed to wake up from a dream 
and wonder what he had been about; at first, he 
would not believe how much I suffered, and 
wondered that I had grown thin, and that blue 
shadows were creeping under my eyes, as if his 
own neglect had not been the cause; but when 
Lady Phipps told him how it was—I would have 





S died fifty times rather than let him know— 
$ nothing could be more generous than his sorrow. 
He begged my pardon a.most on his knees. 


ready to break with joy, a heavy pain creeps in, 3 There was no kind look or sweet word that ne 
and I know by it that happiness can mount no 3 did not coin into a more loving expression, to 
farther!” 3 win me back to our old happiness.” 
‘*But there must be a cause for this pain!” 3 “And you were happy then ?—you are happy 
“A cause? Yes! everything must have a N now?” said Abby, looking wistfully into the 
cause, I dare say, if one could but find it out. ’ bright face, over which smiles and blushes came 
I only know that the joy was perfect till that S and went like gleams of sunset on a summer cloud. 
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“Happy? yes, he one with me so kindly— “Well,” she said, and her bright eyes filled as 
he was so earnest to make me forget that danger- : she spoke, while a laugh that had bitter tones in 
ous woman, who had disappeared from among } it rose to her lip, “I did not think that you 
us like a ghost—he seemed to love me again so } would have taken all this so coldly. But aa 
much +" mm Pr ten I could not help ie g mind; as 1“ say, Tituba’s Johnny-cake must 
happy. Besides, he is coming to see us all. > not get cold.” 
have told him all about you, darling cousin. : With a slight bound she reached the shelf of 
Father has consented that in a year or two, if § rock below her, and hurried away, followed by 
ye do not change our minds, that is——” 3 Abigail Williams, who stopped every other mo- 
sem will oe eg a altogether; = = : ment to look anxiously around, but still kept 
has happened while I was ignorant of it all. 3 near her cousin. 
Oh, Elizabeth! how many things can grow up to 3 «‘There he is—I say, Abby—there he is again, 
divide two souls, while one of the little wild-} moving through that dogwood thicket,” said 
flowers yonder buds, blooms and fades away!” : Elizabeth, holding her breath, and speaking in a 

“But no souls are divided here, Abby!” cried $ whisper. 
the young girl, earnestly, ‘‘the love that I feel 3 ‘Be quiet; it is only a hunter searching for 
for you and father, only grows broader and 3 deer or wild turkeys.” 
pi since I have known him. We are not¢ As she spoke, Abigail made a quick signal 
parted, cousin.” : with her hand, which sent the young wood- 

“Not by love, I know that!” $ ranger into covert again. 

“Not at all. Look at me, cousin Abby! how ‘“*Who is he? What is the reason we never saw 
strange you are peering into the distance, as if § him before?” thought Elizabeth, as she moved 
something in the gloom drew your eyes from my } homeward; but the silence of her cousin encour- 
face! What is it you see, cousin?” : 3 aged no questions, and the two girls reached the 

Elizabeth bent forward, and looked keenly in § * house without speaking of the stranger again. 
the ~~ — pron s eyes had taken, and $ ; re had they left the woods, when, upon 
then, far down the hollow, she saw the young } the very path they had trod, appeared Barbara 
hunter, whose presence had surprised her st a ; Stafford, the oe who had antes for the 
road a few hours before. g minister at the house that morning. Imme- 

“Hush, Abby! Don’t speak yet; but look and ; diately after breakfast, she had wandered into 
tell me who he is?” ;the open air, and after lingering around the 

As she spoke, Elizabeth leaned forward till } meeting-house awhile, went into the forest. The 
her golden curls took the wind and fluttered withes of insects, and the rustle of leaves, fell 
like sunbeams on the air. The man saw her, : soothingly upon her, and with a dreamy listless- 
turned and disappeared among the undergrowth 3 hess she moved on, sitting down at times when 
of the hollow. } she came to some flower or shrub which seemed 
any a td see him before?” questioned $ strange or curious; but frequently leaving it half 

izabeth of her cousin, as she shrunk back with { examined, and moving on again searching for 
a sort of superstitious dread, for the man had : something else. , : , 
vanished like a phantom; ‘or have the woods § At last she came out on the ledge, which the. 
become haunted since I went away.” : cousins had just left, and sighing softly as she 
Y ted Williams started up with nervous haste. N crossed the carpet of grey moss, sat down upon 

e, come, you must be hungry by this time: } the rock sofa and fell into thought. The place 
it is almost noon; old Tituba will be waiting, : seemed to have some peculiar fascination for her, 
and you know nothing makes her so angry as ; for she grew paler and paler as each new object 
leaving her Johnny-cake to be eaten cold. She : presented itself, like one who shrinks from the 
will never forgive us.” : associations she has found the courage to brave. 

Elizabeth sighed. A pang of disappointment. $ At last, her agitation became so great, that she 
came across her sunny nature. Why was Abby § $ fell forward upon the cushions and began to 
80 changed ? How had it happened, that a con- $ moan faintly, as those who have lost the power 
+ seen Poe had shrunk from and dreamed S to weep express pain, when it becomes insup- 
ver, shou ave been told in that hard, com- $ portable. 
mon-place fashion? Why were the sweet tidings 3 As she remained thus, the young hunter, who 
which had cost her so much agitation, received : : had twice appeared before the cousins, came out 
80 coldly by the only creature who had never till ; upon the lower shelf of the rock, and, without 
then felt a thought or feeling umshared with ; seeing her, threw himself on the edge, and lay 
her? ’ still, as if waiting for some one. 
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The strange sound of Barbara Stafford’s voice 3 veins as white and pure as that which my presence 
at last arrested his attention. He rose slowly ; has just frightened from your own cheek. Look 
up, clambered softly to the higher shelf of rock, } around from the ocean to the mountains, every. 
and stood a moment, leaning on his gun, regard- 3 thing was my father’s till the people of your 
ing her with vague thrills of agitation. Though : race came, like a pestilence across the sea, and 
he could not see her face, the mysterious atmos-} more by cunning and hypocrisy than power, 
phere that surrounds a presence that has once 3 wrested his dominion away, and drove his people 
been familiar, made its impression upon him. ~ death or slavery. Lady, there was no pre 

At last, oppressed by a human presence, which, $ sumption in the thought, when the wronged heir 
even unseen, will make itself felt to a delicately 3 of Philip of Mount Hope offered the love of a 
organized person, Barbara lifted her head. She free, brave man, who had learned both how to 
did not speak, but her lips parted, her eyes grew 3 think, and how to act, to a daughter of. 
large, and a flash of wild astonishment flew over ‘Hush! I charge you, hush!” cried Barbara, 
her face. $ starting to her feet, ‘‘not even here must you 

“In the name of Heaven, what is this?” she } pronounce that name—I thought myself utterly 
cried at last, reaching forth her hand, as if she : unknown—if I have ever been good to you—if 
doubted that the presence was real. : it was a kindness when I won you from slavery, 

A convulsion of feeling swept over the young ; by tears and entreaties, that would not be re- 
man’s face; the gun dropped from his hold, and } fused—if the friendship of years, sacrifices, 
forced to his knees, as it were against his will, $ ; efforts, and that pure affection which a childless 
he seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips { mother may bestow on the young man whom she 
wildly, madly, then cast it away, with a gesture } would gladly have regarded as a son, gives me 
of rage at himself, for a weakness of which his} any claim on your forbearance, let my secresy 
manhood was ashamed. 8 be respected! I was weary, wretched, broken- 

Barbara Stafford had no power to repulse this $ hearted enough already, do not add to the misery 
frantic homage. She had but just began to re- $ of my condition, by a reckless word, or an un- 
alize that he was alive, and before her—that it ; guarded look!” 
was his hot lips that touched her hand, and his$ Barbara clasped her hands, and seemed about 
flashing eyes that poured their fire into hers. $to sink to her knees in pure agitation as she 
The hand he had dropped fell listlessly by her } made this appeal. 
side. She sat up trembling. The young hunter prevented the action by a 

“Philip!” 3 prompt movement, and fell at her feet with an 

The voice was stern with rebuke. The white- $ impulse of generous humility. 
ness of anger settled on her features. ‘‘Lady, command me! Do not entreat! What 

“Yes,” said the young man. ‘It is Philip, the § have I done that you should rebuke me by a re- 
slave to whom you opened the avenues of know- } quest?” 
ledge, and whose soul you tempted from its Barbara smiled, and touched his forehead 
strength, by the dainty refinements of civiliza- 3 lightly with her hand. Instantly, a soft mist 
tion. It is the son of a king, the Bermuda serf, $ dulled the fire of those splendid eyes, and the 
whom you made free, and enslaved again. } young man lowered his head, thrilled to the 
Woman, you dashed the shackles from these $ heart by the proud magnetism of her look. 
limbs, only to gird them around my soul; and ‘Tell me, Philip,” she said, very gently, “tell 
then left me to writhe myself to death, a double > me how it is that I find you here, in a place so 
serf, and a double slave!” : full of danger. Why come again to the lands 

‘Philip, you are mad—nay, worse—you are } that have passed from the possession of your 
ungrateful. Am I to suffer forever for those} people forever; lands that are swept away, and 
impulses of compassion that took you from under $ held securely in the grasp of civilization? What 
the lash of a slave-driver, and helped you to the } can you hope—what can you expect, by this mad 
key of all greatness—knowledge? Am I blam- 3 return?” 
able if that too fiery nature would not be content; ‘*What can I hope, lady? That the soil upon 
with gratitude, but, having gained liberty, and } which I stood will still be mine. What do 1 ex- 
all the privileges of free manhood, asked that pect? That my father’s people may be gathered 
which his benefactress could not give—which it } together from the swamps of the lowlands, and 
was presumption to ask?” ’ the caves of the mountains, and united in the 

‘‘[T was the son of a king,” said the hunter, } midst of their old hunting grounds, meet their 
proudly, ‘‘the only son of a brave man, and a enemies face to face, and fight them as my 
beautiful woman, a woman who had blood in her } father did—conquer them, as he would have 
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done, but for the traitors in his bosom; or failing, » be argued nor forced into submission. When 
perish like him!” his people are once more a nation, you cannot 

“My poor, brave Philip!” said Barbara, re- $ say that the son of Philip of Mount Hope was 
garding the youth with unutterable compassion, ; presumptuous in loving you.” 
«what brave men could do, your father and his ‘And is this wild feeling at the bottom of it 
chiefs essayed, and in vain. It is not fighting $ all?” said Barbara, in a voice full of regret. 
man to man here. There is no fair combat of “It has brought me across the ocean, lurking 
human strength or manly intellect; but you com- ¢ like a hound in the hold of the same vessel with 
bat with destiny, which comes in the form of } yourself—it has filled me with the ambition to 
civilization, and there is no contending against ‘ rebuild the fortunes of a down-trodden people. 
that.” : Lady, I may not have your love, but I will de- 
“Then let me die—me and the people who call $ serve it.” 
me king; but die avenging the wrongs that have A footstep, and the rustling of branches close 
driven our chiefs into slavery, and left our tribes ; by, started them both. The youth snatched up 
nothing but basket-makers and hunters of musk 3 his rifle, pointed out a footpath, which Barbara 
rats!” cried the youth, desperately. ‘Lady, do > turned into, and both disappeared in opposite 


not counsel or thwart me here; the blood of two ’ directions. 
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(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





QUEEN OF 


BY FREDERIC 


Tue golden sunset tips the trees 
That shade yon village green; 

But underneath their emerald boughs, 
Behold a brighter scene! 


Beside a blooming hawthorn hedge, 
Three lovely ladies stand, 

Where flows a streamlet, sparkling, clear, 
With music sweet and bland. 


Oh, what a grand and courtly air 
Has Miss Evangeline! 

With ruby lips and raven hair; 
Her eyes like diamonds shine. 


And what a radiant, happy face 
Has beautiful Estelle! 

But still she lacks the peerless grace 
Of darling Annabel. 


MY HEART. 


WwW. A. SHULTZ. 


Yes, Annabel, the blue-eyed maid, 
My heart must still adore; 

*Twas she who first taught love’s young dream 
To thrill its tendrils o’er. 


The other two have all the gifts 
That boundless wealth can bring; 

But Annabel sings touching songs, 
Such as the angels sing. 


As beautiful as Venus was, 
Of oriental time, 

In worth she is unequaled by 
The maids of any clime. 


Oh, may her path of life be free 
From sorrow’s sombre gloom, 
And in the great eternity 
With vernal blossoms bloom. 





DYING GIRL. 


JULIA A. BARBER, 


Sue is dying, poor, forsaken, 
She is dying all alone, 
Through the portals dim, is passing 
Upward, to the great white throne. 
But no voice of love doth cheer her, 
Not a living soul is near her, 
Not a loved, familiar tone. 


She is dying—cold and famine 
Have performed their work at last; 
But she feels their pain no longer, 
Life’s short day is almost past. 
Years of sorrow, want and care 
Are written on that brow so fair, 
But she rests in peace at last. 


Tell me, thou who dwell’st in plenty, 
To the “Father of us all,” 

Tidings of thy deeds of kindness 
Renders that departed soul? 

Comes there not a voice to thee, 

“Ye have done it unto me,” 
As death’s shadows round her fall? 


It is a little thing to give 
Affection’s simple token, 

A cup of water, or a word 
Of kindness fitly spoken; 

But ye the needed gift denied, 

Or she this morn would not have died 
Alone, in want, heart-broken. 
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OUR DICTIONARY 
NO. VIII.—SILKS 


OF NEEDLEWORK. 
, WOOLS, &c. &e. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


SILKS. 

Crocuet Si1rx.—A hard-twisted silk, used for 
knitting and crochet. The sizes vary from one 
to five; the latter being the finest. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 8, are the most common. Observe, there is 
an immense difference both in the quality and 
price of crochet silk. Some work into a sub- 
stance with scarcely any more gloss than co’ton. 
In all respectable Berlin houses, the maker’s 
name is attached to every skein. Pearsall’s 
silks hold a high position, both for quality and 
tint. 

Nertrtine Sixx is not twisted so hard as crochet 
silk. The crochet silk is, however, often used 
for it. 

Sorz p’Avienon.—This is an extremely fine 
silk, sold in reels. It is suited for the very finest 
(or fairy) netting. It is not generally obtain- 
able, but is frequently mentioned in the periodi- 
cals. 

Caine Sitx.—Netting or crochet silk shaded 
in more colors than one. Sold in reels or skeins. 

Ompre Sitx.—Silk shaded in tints of one 
color only. 

Fioss S11x.—Sold in short twisted skeins. A 
very beautiful material, used in working flowers, 
&e. 

Dacca S1rx.—Used much in embroidery; is a 
sort of medium between the hard-twisted crochet 
silk and the floss, which it rather resembles; but 
it is put up in longer skeins. 

FILosELLE.—A coarse fabric, not of pure silk, 


‘although extremely brilliant, and capable of re- 


ceiving the finest dyes. It is sold in large skeins, 
each weighing about a quarter of an ounce. Used 
much in tapestry and the coarser sorts of em- 
broidery. 

Cuina Sitx.—A very fine silk, sold on very 
small reels. 

Sewine S11rx.—Sold in long skeins. 

Cuenittes.—This’ beautiful substance pre- 
sents the appearance of velvet. It is made in 
various thicknesses. 

EmsBroivery CHEenritie is not much coarser 
than crochet silk. It is greatly used in embroi- 
dery on canvas, satin, or cloth. There are gra- 
dations from this size: to the thickness of a 
finger. a very thick is called Rolio Chenille. 


Wire CuEnitLE.—This is made in as many 
thicknesses as the other. A wire is worked in 
the centre of it, so that it can be formed into 
loops, leaves, &c. 

WOOLS. 

The ordinary kinds are Shetland, Berlin, 
fleecy, and carpet yarn; also worsted, lamb’s 
wool, and Pyrenees. 

SuetLtanp.—A very fine wool, used for veils, 

3 shawls, &c. It is not very much twisted. 
; PrrEeNEES.—This wool is of nearly the same 
3 thickness as Shetland, but more twisted. The 
3 dye of the colored Pyrenees is remarkably beau- 
tiful and fast, owing, it is said, to some peculiar 
property of the waters on the mountains, whence 
} it derives its name. It is rarely met with genuine 
: in this country. 

Beriin Woor.—Only procurable in two thick- 
nesses, four thread and eight thread, commonly 
called single and double Berlin. There are aj 
3 least a thousand shades of this wool. 
$ Freecy.—A cheaper wool than Berlin, and 
$s now obtainable in a number of beautiful colors 
$It is made in two-thread, four, six, eight, ten, 
3 and twelve-thread, and is sold by the pound. 

3 Crewets.—Fine wool, sold in tightly twisted 

$skeins, like crochet silk. Used for samplers. 

> Very little used. It is suitable, however, for 

} embroidering on muslin. 

3 Crystat Woots are wools round which bright 

; gold or silver paper, or foil, is wound. This gives 
them a very gay appearance. They are some- 

$ times called spangled wools. 

3 Peart Woor.—This is a dye of modern inven- 

$ tion. The wool is alternately white and colored, 
in one, two, or three colors, each not more than 

@ quarter of an inch in length. It is a variety 
’ of Berlin made in four-thread or eight-thread. 
$ Cine Woor.—Wool shaded in various colors. 

Ompre Woot, or SHapeD Woor.—Shaded in 
one coloring. Observe that every color but blue 
; is pretty in this dye. 
3 CrystaL Twinz.—A fine cord, sold in balls, 
3 either colored, or to imitate pure gold or silver. 
$ The two latter are called gold twine, and silver 
: twine. 
3 Crocuet Corp.—This is just like window- 
3 blind cord, but white, and of various .nicknesses; 
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covered with wool or silk, in crochet, for mats. 
Caruntille, a fine wire used in flowers. 


BRAIDS, (COTTON.) 
Frencn Wuire Corron Bram.—The term 
BRAIDS, (SILK. ) French applies to the plait, which looks as if 
Russtan Brarp is flat, and with even edges ; woven. The best comes from Paris, and is very 
Each knot is of one color only. The best is firm, ; firm, even, and close; varies in size from No. 1 
even, and glossy. : (very narrow) to No. 14. 
Srar Brarp.—This braid appears like a suc-; Monark Braip.—Narrow, closely woven, 
cession of diamonds; the edges, therefore, are in 3 brown or black silk braid, for chains. 
points. It is an extremely pretty braid. : Russia Corron Brain is plaited like the hair 
Evcex1e Brarp.—This appears as if crimped, } formed into what is called the Grecian plait. It 
or waved with irons. 3 ig used for children’s dresses. 
Atsert Braip is more properly a fine fancy; Wavep Branton is another variety, used for the 
cord. For sofa cushions and ottomans it has a $ same purpose. 
much richer effect than flat braid, especially if ; Evcenie Tapz is a cotton braid, crimped like 
two shades or colors are laid on close together. : the Eugenie braid. It is nearly one-third of an 
SouracnE.—A French name for very pretty : inch wide. 
ornamental braids, often combining gold and Worstep Brarp.—That usually sold is nar- 
silver with chenilles, silks, &. They are made: row, and intended for braiding anti-macassars, 
in every variety of shade and pattern. Sold in’ &c. It is in various colors, and washes well. It 
pieces of about thirteen yards long. S can also be had wider, for children’s dresses. 


E 
9 


: 


Broad silk braids, used for aprons, children’s $ 
dresses, &c., are rarely found in this country. 
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BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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PENDANT FLY-CAGE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue materials for this Fly-Cage are No. 12 ; inch wide and net one row round. Then take 
superior six cord crochet cotton for the netting, {the quarter inch mesh again and net as many 
and No. 10 knitting cotton for darning the pat- 3 rows as will take in the pattern. Then one row 
tern. $ of the half inch mesh. This leaves the division 

Commence by casting on thirty loops, using $ for the border. Then two rows of the quarter 
any mesh about an inch wide. Then take a’ inch mesh, and one more of the half inch mesh. 
mesh a quarter of an inch wide and net six rows. : This last row is for looping in the fringe. 

Then net two loops on one all round, after which $ The netting being now done, the pattern must 
continue to net thirty rounds more without in- $ s be darned in for the border in the cotton already 
ep loops. Then take a mesh half an ‘ mentioned, and a long, hanging fringe looped 
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and linked through every point of the netting. § the loops, and the two ends being fastened to- 
The cotton should be folded into lengths of not? gether, a circle is thus formed, which gives the 
Jess than eight inches, four or six in each, which $ proper shape to the work. 
being looped in the middle leaves a fringe of § Returning to the first row of the foundation 
four inches deep. s loops a cord must now be thread through them, 
The two rows of half inch loops, one being on : drawn up and tied with a tassel to hang down. 
each side of the ornamental pattern, must now § It is an improvement to introduee a fringe round 
have the wire run in, which gives shape to cage. $ this top, but it can be done either with or with- 
Two pieces of the petticoat wire now in com- 3; out. When introduced it is by linking a couple 
mon use answer this purpose remarkably well. : of lengths of cotton into each of the long loops 
The ends being secured, they must be twisted § of the foundation before drawing them up, and, 
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A BOURNOUS MANTILLA. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 











We give, this month, the latest Parisian } composed of glace silk. Our page will not admit 
novelty, a Bournous, with square ends in front, * of our giving it quite complete, but our diagram 
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DIAGRAM OF BOURNOUS MANTILLA,. 


will show how to continue the portion given.; No. 1. Part of the Mantilla. 

We give one-half the hood in full, and have only No. 2. The Hood. 

to remark that the trimming consists of a gof- From A to A is part of the back, down the 
fered flounce, edged with narrow lace. We must } middle. From B to B is part of the front. From 
also mention that in front it has a bow and ends, } C to C is where it falls over the arms. 

similar to the one shown at the back of the hood. 


GOTHIC EDGING, IN-CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marertats.—Cotton of any size suitable for } number of stitches being divisible by 17: if 8 
the work to be trimmed. For Petticoat, No. } straight piece, add 5 more chains; but if in- 
16—with erochet-hook, No. 20. For coarser ? tended for trimming drawers, or similar articles, 
articles, No. 4, or No. 8,-with a hook propor- 3 close into a round, without adding any extra 
ionably large, ; stitches. 

Make a chain of the length required, the; 1st Row.—Se. 
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A MAT FOR A TOILET CANDLESTICK. 141 
Fs ianimgunnninnabeniebnntnc matte Aobidnbnhinnnncinnnani anna dca dnnnbchnnincn nnn ahibbahiiabee 
2nd Row.—} 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, + repeat. g 1st loop. Turn the work on the right side:—4 
8rd Row.—Se. : sc on 4 ch; 3 sc on the next; 1 on each of the 
4th Row.—5 sc, putting the hook through $ last 3. Miss the 2 sc at the point of the second 
both sides of the ch, of the previous row, at $ loop; and on the other chain of 8, 3 sc, on the 
every stitch ¢ * 11 ch, miss 2, 3 sc, (under both : Ist 8, 2 sc on the next. Turn the work on the 
sides of the ch,) * 8 times, 2 sc, ¢ repeat for } wrong side:—6 ch, 2 sc at the point of the loop. 
every pattern. 8 Turn on the right side:—2 sc in the Ist; 2 ch, 
5th Row.—5 sc, on 5, then on the first loop, } 2 sc in each of the next 2; 2 in the next 2. Se 
6 sc on the first 6 of-11 ch, ¢ 1 sc, 2 de, 1 sc, on} down the chains of the half loops, taking care 
next, 4 sc, on next 4, 1 sc, on centre of 3 sc. : not to contract the edge atall. 5scon5sec; 3 
Qn the next loop, 5 se, on 5 chain; 1 sc, 2 de, 13 se on chain of the next loop; 8 ch, draw the 
sc on the 6th ch; 5 sc on the next 5; 1 sc on} loop through the corresponding part of the sc 
centre of 8sc. On the next loop, 4 sc on 4 ch; : of last loop. Slip back on the 3 ch; 8 sc on 8 
1 sc, 1 de on next ch. Turn the work on the; more chains of the loop. + repeat as often as 
wrong side:—8 ch, 2 sc on the point of the 2nd : may be required for the number of patterns. 
loop; 8 ch, 2 sc on the 2 de, at the point of the: 
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A MAT FOR A TOILET CANDLESTICK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTeRIaLs.—Two reels cotton; No, 8 oat § 4th Row.—5 L in the 5th loop of the 9 L, 5 


lope hook. $ chain, 1 de between the two groups of 9 L, (that 

Ist Row.—11 chain, unite, (this formsa circle, ) } is, just over the de stitches in 2nd row,) 5 chain, 
* 9 chain, de under the circle, repeat from * 7 } repeat. 
times more, (in all 8 chains of 9.) Each row must ; 5th Row.—De on de, 5 chain, 7 L, the 1st into 
be commenced afresh. 3 the 5th loop of the 5 chain, 5 chain, repeat. 

2nd Row.—Dc into the centre loop of the 9 > 6th Row.—Dc on de, 7 chain, 9 L, the 1st into 
chain, 9 chain, repeat. 5th loop of the 5 chain, 5 chain, repeat. 

8rd Row.—1 L into every loop of the 9 chain, 7th Row.—De on de, 9 chain, 11 L, the ist into 
omitting the de stitches. the 7th loop of the 7 chain, 9 chain repeat. 
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142 DESIGN FOR A CARRIAGE-BAG. 
8th’ Row.—9 L, the 1st on 2nd L, 5 chain, des then 2 more de (1 into each loop, making in all 
into 4th loop, 5 chain, de into 7th loop of the 23 de,) 5 chain, 7 L, the Ist into 6th loop, 5 
2nd, 9 chain, 5 chain, repeat. : chain, de into centre loop of 5 chain, 5 chain, 7 
9th Row.—7 L, the Ist on 2nd L, * 5 chain, 3 L, the 1st on 2nd L, 5 chain, repeat. 
de into centre loop of 5 chain; repeat from *3 14th Row.—5 de over the 8 de (that is, 1 im- 
twice more, 5 chain, repeat from beginning. : mediately before and after the 3 de,) 5 chain, 7 
10th Row.—5 L, the Ist on 2nd L, 7 chain, 3 L, the 1st into 4th loop, 5 chain, de into centre 
miss 1 chain of 5, 5 L into centre loop of next ; loop of 5, 5 chain, de into centre loop of next 
5, 7 chain, repeat. 35, 5 chain, 7 L, the Ist on 2nd L, 5 chain, re. 
11th Row.—8 L, the Ist into the 2nd L, 73 peat. 
chain, 5 L, the 1st into 8th loop, 3 chain, 5 L, $ 15th Row.—7 de over the 7 L, 14 chain, re 
the 1st on next, 7 chain, repeat. peat. 
12th Row.—1 L on 2nd of the 8 L, 7 chain, 7 16th Row.—De over the de stitches, 14 L in 
L, the 1st into 7th loop, 5 chain, 7 L, the 1st on $ every 14 chain, repeat. 
2nd L, 7 chain, repeat. ; 17th Row.—Fringe.—Dc in a loop *, 40 chain, 
18th Row.—1 dec immediately before the 1 L, ? de into next loop, repeat from *, 
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DESIGN FOR A CARRIAGE-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—Two 02. of shaded scarlet. 1$row of de, then after the last stitch, make 1 
oz. each of 2 shades of bright emerald green; } chain; this is to turn, and must never be worked 
one to be 8 shades darker than the other. 1 oz. 3 into, 


light drab or stone. All 8 thread wool. No 1 3 2nd Row.—Turn back, and work into the back 


Penelope hook. A foundation bag with clasp, ’ loops instead of the front; do this 9 times. 
12} inches wide, 10 inches in depth, from the} Now Work the following rows in plain de, 
top of the clasp to the bottom. This bag is} without turning back, beginning at one end 
worked entirely in de or double crochet. } every time. 
Make a chain a trifle longer than the bag,$ + One row of dark green. 
measuring from the clasp on one side, round to$ One row of light. 
the opposite side. ; One of dark green. 
Now work 9 rows of Ridged Crochet, in scar-} Three rows of drab. 
let, which is worked thus:— One row of 7 stitches scarlet, 1 stitch light 
Ist Row.—After the chain, turn, and work a‘ green. 
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PATTERN FOR PATCH-WORK guint. 1438 
One row of 6 stitches scarlet, (the first time , Ous row sci wakes ridged. 
only,) 3 stitches dark green; afterward, 5 scarlet} Work from * 4 times more, that is, 6 rows of 
stitches instead of 6. green, and 6 rows of scarlet, using the two coiors 
One row of 7 stitches scarlet, 1 light green. alternately. 
Three rows of drab. Four rows of scarlet ridged. 
One row dark green. This forms the centre stripe. Now work from 
One row light green. + to ¢ again; then nine rows of scarlet ridged. 
One row dark green. + : Damp, and lay between linen, under a heavy 
Four rows of scarlet ridged crochet. ’ weight; then make up on the foundation, which 
* One row green ridged. ‘ may be procured at any Berlin house. 





PATTERN FOR PATCH-WORK QUILT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Tar two eight-pointed figures are differently , for A than many different tints. B may have a 
arranged. A may be filled up in eight pieces, dark centre and bright points, or vice versa. 
while B should be composed of nine—a star of : The intermediate figure, C, should be of such 
eight points in the centre, and eight diamonds § neutral tints or dark shades as may throw up 
round it. Or, if on a sufficiently large scale, $ the brilliant hues of which the star should be 
the inner star may be of eight pieces. Two very composed. The illustration will be found in the 
distinct shades of the same color will look better $ front of the number. 
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NEW STYLE SUMMER BONNET. 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 





STRAW WATCH-POCKET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ovs. illustration repre- covere 
sents a pretty variety of the prote:' 
watch-pocket—an article al- 
ways in requisition, both for 
use and ornament. . It has 
a sort of rustic effect, being 
principally formed of straw, 
with which its pink silk bag 
and pink satin ribbon bows 
contrast remarkably well. 

It is necessary to com- 
mence by forming four 
rounds of straw, similar to 
those which are on the cen- 
tres of the crowns of the 
straw bonnet. Having done 
these, and pressed them un- 
der a warm but not hot 
smoothing-iron, having a 
piece of damp muslin laid 
between them and the iron, 
they must be bound round 
with narrow pink ribbon. 
These rounds, when com 
plete, measure two inches 
and a-half across. 

The back or foundation 
on which these are after 
ward fastened is a piece of 
card-board five inches and 
a-half long, the bottom part 
being circular and a little 
smaller than the rounds of 
straw; the upper part must 
be narrowed toward the top. 
A second complete round of 
card-board to match the 
lower part must also be cut. 
These are both to be bound 
round with narrow sarsenet 
ribbon. 

Then take a piece of pink 
silk, six inches long and two 
inches and a-half wide. Nar- 
row it about half an inch at 
PY its four corners. A piece of 

| pink ribbon of the required 

width will answer the same 
purpose. This should be 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 145 
panne ARAL OR LADLE RDA DDA DOD DOORN AA OAAD csinavecspinnebcmanbabamnanniiinhbits 
ined, to give it stability. It must be gathered ; placed at the top and the two sides, and this 
st both edges, and fulled in on the back to the : pretty little article will be found complete. 

| ound which terminates the card-board shape, : Those ladies who may wish to avoid the trou- 
gnd in the front to the corresponding round, } ble of forming the straw into the required rounds, 
ieaving a sufficient opening for the watch. The N can easily procure them of any straw bonnet 
four rounds of straw must then be attached, one } maker, at a very trifling expense, and perhaps 
in the front, three behind; a little wadding, ; this would be the most eligible mode, as, from 
covered with silk, laid and fastened inside, to $ long practice, they would have the advantage of 
protect the watch, the bows of pink satin ribbon : greater exactitude. 
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VARIETIE§ IN EMBROIDERY. 
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BAND AND SLEEVE OF CHEMISE. 


INSERTION. CHILD’S HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

THANKFULNESS.—“ How good it was in God to spare him 
so long!” 

This was said after the funeral; after the body of the aged 
saint had been carried to its last home and left under the 
sod. The old wife said it—her trembling lips wreathing into 
a faint smile. 

It was a beautiful reply—the answer of a Christian. It 
must have made the angels willing to stay in the poor, little 
room. Such a spirit is seldom seen—out of heaven. 

Gratitude is a glorious attribute. Its possession must 
bring one nearer the celestial world, yet few understand, and 
still fewer practice it even in earthly things; how much: less 
in spiritual! If a neighbor lends you some household articlo, 
you do not murmur that it is required to be returned—you 
are using not yours, but anothers. So God but lends us all 
things. Shall we repine if He takes a few of our mercies 
back—not for His good, but for our own? 

The spirit of thankfulness, if not inherent, may be culti- 


$ bridges fix &s many pegs (such as are used in a Pianoforte, 
* though not so large) as there are to be strings, and into ths 
2 other fasten as many small brass pins, to which attach ong 
3 end of the strings. Then string the instrument with smal] 
$ eatgut or first-fiddle strings, fixing one end of them and 
$ twisting the other round the opposite peg. These Strings, 
which should not be drawn tight, must be tuned in unison, 
To procure a proper passage for the wind, a thin board, sup 
ported by four pegs, is placed over the strings, at about 
three inches distant from the sounding-board. The instry. 
ment must be exposed to the wind at the window partly 
3 open; and, to increase the force of the current of air, either 
$ the door of the room or an opposite window should be 
opened. When the wind blows, the strings begin to sound 
in unison; but, as the force of the current increases, the 
; sound changes into a pleasing admixture of all the notes of 
2 the diatonic scale, ding and d ding, and these often 
unite in the most delightful harmonic combinations, 


; ae 








vated and made a habit independent of temperament. No A Heanrrnstone.—If ever pity is needed by those whow 
time is misspent that is occupied in forming good habits, nor g misfortunes make earth a wearisome place, it is by the poor 
is our time lost that is spent in inculcating some sound prin- N and dependent who have no hearthstone. Perhaps too, we 
ciple upon another. $ should pity those who seek the cold comfort of hotel life, 

Nothing has so disheartening an effect upon those around Sand make their stately steppings up countless stairs to the 
us as a perpetual fault-finding spirit; a disposition to mag- § grandeur of a residence on the third floor of a palace build- 
nify little troubles, and to underrate the common mercies N ing. How little is the hearthstone there like that of home! 
of life. It dulls the most indulgent ear, and clouds the ten- $ You did not order the wood and see it piled away, log after 
derest love. It makes real sorrow tenfold more terrible, and ¢ log, in the comfort-giving cellar. You did not, with the air 


darkens the light of the fairest homes. It brings discontent $ of independence so inseparable from housekeeping, see your 
to the fireside, and ill-humor to the well-spread board. It } flour and your sugar rolled in by the barrel, and the golden 


sends the husband away with a grave in his bosom instead } butter hooped in strong kegs, and placed in the store-room 
of a happy heart. It makes the wife a mope and deadens 3 with the numberless etceteras of home. You cannot whistle 
every impulse—destroys every hope. It makes little chil- 3 as you march along the city streets when the twilight falls, 
dren desponding, ill-tempered, and unreasonable, and effec- 
tually banishes the sympathy of friends. It may cost an 
effort to be cheerful when disease attacks the frame, but it 
costs happiness, and sometimes life to be perpetually moan- § of the dress, the frivolity, the confusion of such a life. 

ing. When trouble is bravely borne, we are evangels to} Let each family have its own hearthstone, however humble 


; “Through pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
those @round us—and if we consider what a fleeting life it ; it may be, and there may they say or sing, 

s 

3 

8 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 


For you feel that it is not, never can be home, in the midst 


is, how clouded, how fitful, we should not be willing to cut 
off an inch of its sunshine, even though it were filled with 
dust and motes as it streamed across our path. 

Shall God satisfy our necessities, give us parents, home, 
food, raiment, the enjoyment of beautiful colors, and sweet 
fragrance, the gratification of taste—the pleasure of love 
and friendship, the blessings of hope and faith for all our 2 AN ORIENTAL Wire.—Mrs. Barclay Johnson, in her “Hadji 
lives, and then if He requires but the part of a tithe of } in Syria,” thus describes a poor man’s wife in Palestine. 
‘these, shall we be resentful, passionate, distrusting, and in- 3 “You see that one-robed woman, with tattooed face and 


“ Around our pure domestic shrine 
Bright flowers of Eden bloom and twine; 
Our hearts are altars all: 
The prayers of hungry souls and poor, 
Like armed angels at the door, 
Our unseen foes appal.” 





consolable? 

No—rather let us think of that solitary room with its 
poor furniture; that old woman whose head haloed with 
wisdom held the crown of white hairs; whose smile shone 
even through the tears that glittered on her aged cheek, as 
she thought of the sweet companionship of sixty blessed 
years, and who felt grateful to her God, “because Ho had 
spared him so long.” 

To ManvracturE AN ZoLIAN Harp.—Let a box be made 
of thin deal, the length of which had better correspond ex- 
actly to the window in which it is to be placed, four or five 
inches in depth, and five or six in width. Glue on it-at the 
extremities of the top two pieces of oak about half an inch 
high and a quarter of an inch thick, to serve as bridges for 
the strings, and within-side of each end gluco two pieces of 
beech, about an inch square, and of length equal to the width 


of the — is to hold the pegs. Into one of these 
5 


narrow little bead-adorned veil, concealing nose, mouth and 
chin, while most of her person is as much exposed as Gre- 
cian sculptor could desire; she truly has a hard lot. She is 
bringing vegetables to market. She planted the seed; she 
worked the ground; she gathered the crop, and now she 
must make sale of them, or else what is to become of that 
little fellow that rides astride her shoulder, and the babe 
that swings in the knapsack that hangs on her back? For 
her brutal husband spends the livelong day lounging in the 
idle group at the gathering place of the village. Besides 
her own heavy cargo, she drives the donkey before her to 
the city, well loaded with the produce of her own industry. 
But does she venture to ride him back? Not she! "Twould 
cost her a sound drubbing to do so, But you see her lord 
and nfaster seated upon him, leisurely smoking his pip® 
while his help-meet carries two children anda basket.” Her 
picture of the rich man’s wife, though different, is almost a8 





pitiful. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 147 
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take off the scum of former remembrances, and sweeten the 
mixture with the syrup of hope. Pass it through the filter 
of common sense, by the funnel of conviction, into the bottle 
of firm resolution, stopping it tightly with the cork of in 
difference. Take a drachm night and morning, or oftener 
if the constitution will bear it, reducing the dose as the dis 
ease decreases. 


{wo SuPERIOR Enaravines.—Mr. J. Van Court, No. 243 
Arch street, Philadelphia, has just published two very meri- 
torious engravings, cach thirty-one inches by twenty-two, 
of asize to frame and hang up in a parlor, library, or other 
rom. The subjects are “John Bunyan in Bedford Jail, 
161: his blind child leaving him for the night,” and “ The 
wife of John Bunyan interceding for his release from prison.” 
They are from paintings by T.G. Duvall; have been engraved, 
jn the first style of art, by Illman; and are now offered at 
the singularly low price of six dollars for the pair, or ten 


Tue CHARGE AGAINST Por.—As we suggested, the poem, 
published last month, and said to be the original of “The 
dlars on India proofs. With the religious world, especially, $ Raven,” proves to have been written subsequent to Mr. 
they should be very popular. Bunyan was to English theo- ; ’s. Its author is Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, of Provi 
jogy what Shakspeare was to English literature in general. 3 dence, R. I.; and it may be found in a volume, published by 
lis “Pilgrim’s Progress” is a book which will live as long 3 $ her, in 1853. As we understand it, the poem was composed 
ssthe language. Perhaps more copies of that extraordinary 3 $ with a distinct reference to “The Raven” and “Ulalume,” 
york have been printed than of any volume except the 3 the two most curious, if not best poems ever written by Poe, 
Bible. The likeness of Bunyan, in the prison scene, is the 
best, we think, which has ever been published. Both en- 
gavings are full of spirit and truth. As ornaments for the 
parlor wall they recommend themselves to persons of taste, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

Hadji in Syria; or, Three Years in Jerusalem. By Mra 
for it is better to buy good engravings than bad pictures, } Sarah Barclay Johnson. 1 vol.,12 mo, Philada: James 
and'as really good picttires are within the means only of the » Challen & Sons.—Mrs. Johnson is the daughter of Dr. Bar- 
vealthy, most people must content themselves with engrav- § clay, the missionary to Jerusalem, whose book, “The City 
ings, or deny themselves entirely the gratification that art 3 $ S of the Great King,” has attracted so much atténtion. She 
afords. We invite the attention of clergymenand others N accompanied her father to the Holy Land, and in conse- 
to these fine engravings. Mr. Van Court will make a liberal 3 quence of the position which his medical knowledge gave 
discount to persons getting subscribers. Whoever, for in- 3 him, enjoyed extraordinary advantages of seeing Oriental 
stance, will procure two, and will remit twelve dollars, will 3 society, especially in the Harem. She witnessed, for ex- 
reeive an extra pair, gratis, for his trouble. ample, a Turkish wedding; was often a visitor to the female 

—_ apartments of the Pasha and other grandees; had for her 
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A CapitaL Story.—A correspondert of the Evening Bul- 3 guests the wives of many Osmanli; and accompanied one of 
kein, writing from Florence, tells a capital story, about a $ them, in disguise, into the Mosque of Omar, and another 
amobbish American, who lately appeared there. The traveler 3 into the tomb of David. Her picture of Harem life is 
pretended to have spent some time in Mexico, and happening } mournfully sad. She divests it of the poetry, which some 
to visit a famous private garden in Florence, the owner, who $ late writers have thrown about it, and shows what cruolty, 
lad a very fine collection of plants, talked of cactuses, until jealousy, and unhappiness attends it. In this she coincides 
the visitor’s knowledge, which appeared to be limited, was 3 With Mrs. Mackenzie, who saw Harem life in India; and the 
totally exhausted. Suddenly the old gentleman remarked, g testimony of two such women must be considered decisive 
“Mr. Buggins, I suppose you must have seen a great many § 0D the subject. Mrs. Johnson’s volume is exceedingly in 
of the Orchids in Central America?” “Why, no,” replied ; teresting in other respects also. It is handsomely printed, 
Mr. Buggins, “I didn’t go much into society there, in fact $ $ and embellished with numerous illustrations, engraved from 
merely passed through.” “Eh! what?” inquired the deaf $ drawings by herself. 
man, holding his hand to his ear. “No,” roared Buggins, Life*’and Times of Hugh Miller. 1 vol. New York: 
“I did not meet any, I did not go into society at all.” } Rudd & Carleton. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brotherso— 
“Society,” screamed his host, “why bless your soul, you $ “My Schools and Schoolmasters,” Hugh Miller’s autobio- 
don't find Orchids in society, they grow on trees?” The 3 graphic work, was worth a dozen such volumes as this. 
attention of the whole company had been attracted by the } The former let us into the most secret places of the writer’s 
loud tones of the speaker, and the utter discomfiture of the 3 character, enabled us to study how he grew to be ao great, 
niserable Buggins. It was very much in the style of the {and charmed us with incident and anecdote graphically 
lady, who, about the time the first Camelopards arrived $ told. The latter is rather a bit of partisan polemics than 
in America, was asked by a friend, “Iave you seen the $ an analysis of Hugh Miller’s mind, or even a narrative of 
Giraffes?” “No,” said she, “I don’t know them at all; they $ his life. We had hoped, when we read the announcement 
wea French family, I believe!” of this book, to see a really meritorious affair; and we can 

tana not describe how grievously we are disappointed. 

Waar 1s Pre-RAPHAELISM?—This is a question which a fair Following the Drum. By Mrs. Viele. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
correspondent asks. We answer that the Pre-Raphaclites } York: Budd d: Carleton. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Bro 
are a school of painters who wish to carry Art back to what $ thers —The author of this agreeable volume is the wife of an 
itwas before its revival by Raphael and his cotemporaries, 3 officer in the U.S. Army. Her husband was stationed, for 
deeming it was then more spiritual, pure, and earnest in its : some time, at one of the frontier posts of Texas, on the very 
teachings. As they paint from nature, without selecting or N $ verge of civilization, where, for more than a year, she did 
rdecting anything, many of their objects are painfully truth- not see a woman. The description which Mrs. Viele has 
ful. Their pictures may be easily known by their simplicity § given of this mode of life, with its occasional approaches te 
and severity, but are wanting in effect as a whole, while each } starvation, its frequent alarms from Camanche raids, and 
individual part is worked up to an exquisite degree of finish $ $ its entire seclusion from society, is new and racy. The book 
that is marvelous to behold. Some excellent specimens of 3 : is full of spirit. We recommend it as peculiarly fitted for a 
Pre-Raphaelism were on exhibition in this city last winter. : summer hour. 

— Wildflower. By the author of “The House of Eleanor,” 

Curz ror Love.—Into a pint of the water of oblivion put 3 “One and Twenty,” dc. de. 1 vol. New York: Robert M 
of the essence of resignation two grains; of prudence and $ Dewitt.—A cheap edition, in the double column octavo style, 
Patience each three grains; and of sound judgment one $ of a novel by an author of merit. The London papers, we 
drachm. Mix well; and, after they have stood some time, > see, speak in high praise of the fiction. 
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PARLOR GAMES.—ART RECREATIONS. 
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Lord Montague’s Page. By G. P. R. James. 1 vol., 12 mo. 


Philada: Childs € Peterson—After a silence of unusual » 


duration, which we owe probably to the “two horsemen” 
criticism, Mr. James has delighted his many admirers with 
one of the best novels he has ever written. For ourselves 
we never joined in the tirade against this author. He is 
not equal to Scott, indeed; but he is always an agreeable 
writer; and he never offends against morality. We are glad, 
therefore, to welcome him back. In his absence we have 
had to read much worse novels than he was accustomed to 
éffer us. The present work is admirably printed. An en- 
graved portrait of Mr. James, and a handsome vignette title- 
page adorn the volume. 

St. Ronan’s Will. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
This beautiful edition of Scott’s novels is now rapidly draw- 
ing to a close, Those, who have not supplied themselves 
with it, should do so without delay. We have whiled away 
many an hour of railroad travel, that would otherwise have 
been tedious, this summer, by reperusing these fictions; for 
we find this edition peculiarly adapted for railroad reading, 
in consequence of the beauty and distinctness of the typo- 
graphy. 

Osceola the Seminole. By Capt. Mayne Reid. Beautifully 
Illustrated with Original Designs, by N. Orr. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Robert M. Dewitt—This new novel, by an author 
of reputation, who, when in America, was one of the contri- 
butors to “Peterson,” has been published, Mr. Dewitt says, 
from advanced sheets sent out from London. It is graphi- 
cally illustrated by original illustrations, and is full of the 
vivacity and fire of the writer. We commend it to persons 
who like tales of this description. 
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PARLOR GAMES. 

Poeticat, Domrxces.—Provide some nice fine pasteboard, 
and cut it up in slips rather longer than they are wide, 
about the shape of dominoes, but they will need to be a 
little larger. 

Then divide them in half, with a mark of ink, and on one 
half of each piece write a quotation or verse of poetry, and 
on the other haif write the name of one of the authors you 
have made your selections from; but be careful not to put a 
quotation and its author’s name both on the same card; for 
instance, if one of your selections be “If it were done, when 
*tis done, then ’twere well it were done quickly:” do not 
write Shakspeare on the other half of that card, but Byron, 
Milton, or some other author that you have chosen from. 
Shakspeare must be written on another card where there is 
a selected passage from another author. 

As many selections as you take from one author so many 
times must his name be written on the cards. Suppose you 
select three different passages from Moore, his name must 
be written an equal number of times, on separate cards. 

When ali is arranged, then shuffle and deal them to the 
players, and Jet one commence by laying one of his cards in 
the centre of the table, reading the quotation written upon 
it. His left-hand neighbor must then look over his cards, 
and if he has the name of the author of the passage read, he 
will announce it, and then read the selection that is on the 
other half of his card and put it down by the one on the 
table, matching the anthor’s name to his production; but if 
the player has not the name of the author, he must look for 
& passage that was written by the author whose name is on 
the card first laid down, read it, and also the name that is 
on the card, and pt it by the other, taking care to adjoin 
the quotation w \uthor’s name to whom it belongs. 

Then the firs rs left-hand neighbor must look for 
the author's ian » the game proceeds. 

The one whi. usts his cards, wins the game. 
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Tue IniT1AL Letrers.—Let one withdraw while a word jy 
lected by the remaining players, which being done, thy 
‘ absent player is recalled, who, upon re-entering, walks up to 
the person, to the right or left-hand, as may be agreed upon, 
and there stops until that person names something tha 
begins with the first letter of the word that was chosen, 
The guesser then stops before the next one, who says a 
word that must commence with the second letter of the 
selected word, and so proceeds until the word is finishaj 
and then by remembering what each one said, and putting 
the first letter of each word together, is enabled to find out 
the word determined upon. For instance, Fireside is fixe) 
upon as the word. 
First one says Flower. 
Second, “ Ink. 
Third, “ River. 
Fourth, “ Eagle. 
Fifth, “ Sunshine. 
2 Sixth, “ India. 
; Seventh, “ Date. 
Eighth, “ Emery. 
$ 





The player then puts the initial letters of cach word to 
gether, and exclaims it is “Fireside.” The next one in order 
then goes out, while another word is proposed. 

If most of the players are unacquainted with this game, 
it would make it more diverting, perhaps, if not explained 
to them at once, the head one or leader merely telling each 
one what word they must use when the guesser comes to 
them in turn. They will be quite surprised at the readiness 
with which the word is detected, little dreaming how it is 
done. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 

Pictures IN Sanp.—There are hundreds of our readers 
perhaps, who have never heard of pictures in sand. Yet 
§ with a little card-board, gum arabic in solution, glue in solu 
} tion, various colored paints in powder, designs, camel’s-hair 
brushes, a pencil, and colored sands, almost any oil-painting 
may be imitated. 

PREPARING THE SAND.—The principal difficulty is to get 
the sands,-which should be red, blue, yellow, and white, 
with the intermediate tints. But pictures in sand may be 
formed by employing white sand for the ground-work, and 
} painting over it, in the same manner as directed below fir 
; touching up the sand pictures. Those persons who posses 
3a good stock of patience may collect black, white. grey. 
$ light-brown, and red sands in most localities. We would 
8 suggest to those who visit the various watering-places during 
2 the summer months, to collect the different colored sands 
N that present themselves, and preserve them in separate bot 
N tles, boxes, or trays. All the sands used in this kind of work 
g require to be carefully dried in saucers, either in an oven oF 
; before the fire, and afterward kept in a dry place. 

3 Se.ectine A Desigx.—As persons frequently experience 4 
2 difficulty in the selection of designs, we beg to suggest the 
3 following, those printed in italics having already been exe 
3 cuted in colored sands, so as to produce a general impression 
3 upon observers, that they were bona-fide paintings :—Mount 
3 Vesuvius during an Eruption; Dungeon Ghyli Force; & 
i Water-fall in Westmoreland; a Dish of Fish, in which the 
2 mackerel was conspicuous; the Ruined Water-mill ; Sunrise 
$ at Sea; Sunset upon a Common; a Group of Leverets ; Boot 
3 Merrymaking, after Ostade; a Bloodhound; Gin and Bitters, 
after Landseer; the Datch Housewife, after Maes; Mont 
3 Blanc; the Ruins of Netley Abbey; Alum Bay, Isle of Wight. 
$ &c. If none of these pictures are convenient. try any one 
g that is to be had, taking care, for a first attempt, to select 
N an easy subject. 
8 
3 
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To Prepare THE PrcTURE.—This consists in passing @ coat 


of mucilage of gum-arabic or thin gluc over each section at 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FORTEA-CAKES. 149 
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pa ee 
atime. For example—you pass a brush charged with either , Corn Pudding.—(Suitable for the tea-table.)—Boil four ears 
ofthe above solutions first over all the blues, and afterward } of green cern until well done, and then cut, or grate off the 
apply the sand as directed below; then the gum or glue is } corn very fine. Mix it with two heaped tablespoonfuls of 
to be applied over all the parts colored red, and so on, until 3 3 flour, one pint of sweet milk, and as much salt and pepper 
the design is complete. Gngat care is required in laying on 3 as you prefer. Bake it well, and you will have a delightful 
the fine and delicate touches in some parts of the picture, 3 dish. 
because the gum or glue is liable to spread, and thus destroy 3 $ Mufins.—One quart of milk, five eggs, one tablespoonfal 
the effect by causing too much sand to adhere to a part § of good yeast; if home-made, three or four tablespoonfuls. 
where it was not required. ; A lumb of butter the size of a walnut, and enough flour to 
AppLyine THE SAND does not require much dexterity; the form a stiff batter. Set them to rise, and when light, bake 
only precaution necessary, is having the sand perfectly dry, 3 them in rings. - 
and each color kept in a distinct box or tray. Whenthe } Light Biscuit.—The ingredients are:—Five cupfuls of milk, 
gum or glue has been applied over any particular color upon 3 four spoonfuls of melted butter and lard, and a teaspoonful 
the outline, select the colored sand required, and sift it $ of saleratus dissolved in some cream, and a small portion of 
through a piece of fine muslin over the whole of the out- 3 salt. Mix in enough flour to form a paste just stiff enough 
line; allow it to remain for about twe minutes, then shake § to roll out. 
off the superfluous sand upon a sheet of writing-paper, and $ Mush Mujffins—Make mush as you ordinarily do, and 
return it to the proper box or tray. Proceed in this manner 3 when cold, thin it with one quart of milk, and stir in a few 
with each color until the outline is filled in, then set it aside $ handfuls of wheat flour, seven eggs, and butter—the size of 
for three or four hours in a warm place, or, if the card-board ; an egg—also some salt. Bake in rings. 
is very stiff, place the picture upon the hearth-rug before tho 3 3 Wa flles.—To two quarts of sweet milk take eight eggs, 
fire, and it will soon dry. : enough flour to make a thin batter, half a pint of sots, and 
ToucHING UP THE PictuRE should not be attempted until $ as much salt as you prefer. Let the batter stand until it be- 
the whole of it is perfectly dry, and then the strong outlines, $ comes light. Bake in waffle irons. 
such as architectural work, veinings, and divisions of rocks,: Hurry Biscuits—To two quarts of flour, take butter the 
trees, drapery, &c., should be touched up with colors in pow- ; size of three eggs, and enough water to form the dough. 
der, mixed with some of the thin glue. Indian ink is very } Work very little, and cut out your cakes. Bake them on 
weful for strengthening different parts of the picture, giving : tins. 
afinish to the whole that it would not otherwise possess. $ Ordinary Tea-Cake—Three cupfuls of sugar, three eggs, 
When sand-pictures are finished, they may be framed and ; one cupful of butter, one cupful of milk, and a small lump 


ve 


glazed in the same manner as prints. $ of pearlash. Make it not quite as stiff as pound cake batter. 

Soda Biscuits.—To two quarts of flour take four teaspoon- 

fuls of cream tartar, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one pint of 
sweet milk, and half a teacupful of lard or butter. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR TEA-CAKES. 


Indian Batter Cakes.—Mix together one quart of sifted 
meal, and one pint of flour. Warm one quart of milk, put 
into it a small teaspoonful of salt, and two large tablespoon- 
fula of yeast. Beat three eggs very light, and stir them 
gradually into the milk, with the meal and flour. Boil a 
capful of rice until tender, and put it into the batter. Cover 
i,and set it to rise for four hours, and when quite light, 
bake your cakes on a griddle, butter them, and serve them 
hot. 

A Preparation for Soda Biscuits, which may always be 
kept on hand, and used at a moment’s notice. Mix together 


Rice Cake.—Mix together half a pound of very soft boiled 
rice, a quarter of a pound of butter, one quart of milk, six 
eggs, and enongh flour to form a thin batter. 

Buttermilk Cakes—Two quarts of buttermilk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, and enough flour to make a batter. 





RECEIPTS FOR LOTIONS. 


Milk of Roses.—1.—Take two ounces of blanched almonds; 
twelve ounces of rose water; white soft soap, or Windsor 
soap, white wax, and oil of almonds, of each two drachms; 
half a pound of cream tartar, three ounces of soda, and one } rectified spirit three ounces; oil of bergamot one drachm; 
ounce of pulverized corn starch. Mix the ingredicnts well $ oil of lavender fifteen drops; attar of roses eight drops. Beat 
together. When about making biscuits, take one table- $ the almonds well, and then add the rose-water gradually go 
spoonful of the preparation to one quart of flour, a piece of : a8 to form an emulsion, mix the soap, white wax and oil 
butter the size of a hen’s egg. Mix up the biscuits with 3 together, by placing them in a covered jar upon the edge of 
sweet milk. and make the dough soft. 3 the fire-place, then rub this mixture in a mortar with the 
Pounded Crackers.—Take three tincupfuls of new milk, a 3 emulsion. Strain the whole through very fine muslin, and 
teacupful of butter, and the quantity of salt necessary to the $ add the essential oils, previously mixed with the spiris. 
bulk. Add enough flour to make the dough very stiff, and $ This is an excellent wash for “sunburns,” freckles, or for 
then commence beating it very lustily; every time you beat $ 3 cooling the face and neck, or any part of the skin to which 
it out, sprinkle it with flour, roll it up and beat it out again, $ > it is applied. 
continuing for at least one hour. The few last times, omit ; Milk of Roses.—2.—This is not quite so expensive a re- 
the use of the flour; work out the biscuits with the hand, $ ceipt as the last; and at the same time is not so good. Take 
and bake them quickly. ; one ounce of Jordan almonds; five ounces of distilled rose- 
Washington Cale.—Heat together one quart of milk and 3 water; one ounce of spirit of wine; half a drachm of Vene- 
one ounce of butter; when about lukewarm, pour them into } tian soap, and two drops of attar of roses. Beat the almonds 
two pounds of flour, adding in a cent’s worth of yeast, three ; (previously blanched and well dried with a cloth,) in a mo» 
ggs, and a tablespoonful of salt. Place the batter in pans, $ tar, until they become a complete paste, then Meat the soap 
let it stand over night, and the next morning bake it in a } 3 and mix with the almonds, and afterward add the rose-water 
quick oven for three-quarters of an hour. 3 and spirit. Strain through a very fine muslin or linen, and 
Loaf Cake-—Three teacupfuls of light dough, one teacup- ; 3 add the attar of roses. The common milk of roses sold in 
fal of sugar, one teacupful of butter, two eggs, one tea- 2 the a, frequently contains salt of tartar, or pearlash 
spoonful of pearlash, and two or three large tablespoonfuls 3 bined with olive oil and rose-water, and therefore it is 
of milk; add also a half pound of raisins. After thoroughly $ better to make it yourself to ensure it being good. 
worked together, put the dough into pans, and raise until it French Milk of Roses—Mix two and a half pints of rose 
becomes light. Bake in a slow oven. N water, with half a pint of rosemary-water, thon add tincture 
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of storax, and tincture of benzoin, of each two ounces; and 
esprit de rose, half an ounce, This is a usefyl wash for 
freckles. 

German Milk of Roses——Take of rose-water and milk 
of almonds, each three ounces: water eight ounces; rose- 
mary-water two ounces; and spirit of lavender half an 
ounce. Mix well, and then add half an ounce of sugar of 
lead. This is a dangerous form to leave about where there 
are children, and should never be applied when there are 
any abrasions, or chaps on the surface. 

Milk of Almonds.—Blanch four ounces of Jordan almonds, 
dry them with a towel, and then pound them in a mortar: 
add two drachms of white or curd soap, and rub it up with 
the almonds for about ten minutes or rather more, gradu- 


ally adding one quart of rose-water, until the whole is well ° 
mixed, then strain through a fine piece of muslin, and bottle : 


for use. This is an excellent remedy for freckles and sun- 
burns, and may be used as a general cosmetic, being applied 
to the skin after washing by means of the corner of a soft 
towel. 

Anti-Freckle Lotion —1.—Take tincture of benzoin, two 
ounces; tincture of tolu, one ounce; oil of rosemary, half a 
drachm. Mix well, and bottle. When required to be used, 
add a teaspoonful of the mixture to about a wineglassful of 
water, and apply the lotion to the face or hands, &c., night 
and morning, carefully rubbing it in with a soft towel. 

Anti-Freckle Lotion.—2.—Take one ounce of rectified spirit 
of wine; one drachm of hydrochloric acid (spirit of salt;) 
and seven ounces of water. Mix the acid gradually with the 
water, and then add the spirit of wine; apply by means of a 
camel’s-hair brush, or a piece of flannel. 

Gowland’s Lotion.—Take one and a half grains of bichlo- 
ride of mercury, and one ounce of emulsion of bitter 
almonds: mix well. Be careful of the bichloride of mer- 
cury, because it is a poison. This is one of the best cos- 
metics we possess for imparting a delicate appearance and 
softness to the skin, and is a useful lotion in acne, ring- 
worm, hard and dry skin, and sun-blisterings. 

Horseradish Cosmetic—Take one ounce of scraped horse- 
radish, and infuse for four hours, in one pint of cold milk. 
Strain through muslin, and bottle. This is a safe and ex- 
cellent cosmetic, and is extremely useful in cases where the 
skin requires a gentle stimulant. 

Camphorated Am iacal Wash.—Take half an ounce of 
the liquid subcarbonate of ammonia; and one and a half 
ounces of camphorated spirit, mix and apply to the parts by 
means of rags moistened with the lotion. This is a useful 
application for contusions unattended with abrasion of the 
surface. 

Discutient Lotion —Take one ounce of sal-ammoniac, and 
dissolve it in four ounces of vinegar, and four ounces of 
spirit of wine. This is used for contusions attended with 





, much discoloration of the skin, and is applied by wetting 


pieces of rag folded four or six times, tying them over the 
part and changing them as often as they become dry. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 
Cleansing the Hair.—Nothing but good can be derived 


senate SLOOP DPPLELDILDIOC RR Gy, 
§ To make Pomatum.—Put half a pint of best scented oliy, 
$ oil and half a pound of fresh lard into a jug, and Stand it 
3 beside the fire to melt, taking care not to let it get hot, anj 
N stirring as it dissolves. When in a liquid state, pour in fiye 
¢ drops of the essential oil of almonds, stir again and empty 
it into your pot. Stand it in a cool place until in a soli 
state, it is then ready for use. The quantity may be jp. 
creased or decreased, in proportion. 

To Prevent the Toothache——Rub well the teeth and gums 
with a toothbrush every night on going to bed, using the 
flowers of sulphur. This is an excellent preservative to th 
teeth, and void of any unpleasant smell. 

Bandoline for the Hair.—This fixature is best made a little 
¢ atatime. Pour a tablespoonful of boiling water on a dozep 
quince seeds; and repeat when fresh is required. 
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< Tomato Sauce——Take one dozen of ripe tomatoes, put them 
into a stone jar, stand them in a cool oven until quite tender, 
When cold, take the.skins and stalks from them, mix the 
pulp in the liquor which you will find in the jar, but do not 
strain it, add two teaspoonsful of the best powdered ginger, 
a dessertspoonful of salt, a head of garlic chopped fine, two 
tablespoonsful of vinegar, a dessertspoonful of Chili vinegar 
on a little cayenne pepper. Put into small-mouthed sance 
: bottles, sealed. Kept in a cool, dry place, it will keep good 
for years. It is ready for use as soon as made, but the 
N flavor is better after a week or two. Should it not appear to 
3 keep, turn it out, add more ginger; it may require more salt 
2 and cayenne pepper. It is a long-tried receipt, a great im- 
provement to curry. The skins should be put into a wide 
mouthed bottle, with a little of the different ingredients, as 
they are useful for hashes or stews. 

Tipsy Cale——Cut a small savoy cake in slices, put them 
into a basin, and pour some white wine and a little rum over. 
Let it soak for a few hours, put into a dish, and serve with 
some custard round. It may be decorated with a few 
blanched almonds, or whipped cream and fruit. Or it may 
§ be made with small sponge cakes, by soaking them in some 
white wine in which some currant jelly has been dissolved. 
Take twelve of them, stale, which will cost sixpence. Soak 
them well, put them in a dish, cover them with jam or jelly, 
and thus make four layers, decorating the top with cut pre- 
served fruit. Dish with custard or whipped cream around. 

To Pot Herring. —Take twelve, prepare them in the usual 
g way, and warm them quite through but not more. Then 
: take all the meat from the skins, and pick out the largest 
: bones and the roes. Put the meat into the potting pot, and 
> beat for a few minutes; then add a small slice of butter, and 
: beat till it is smooth. Season with cayenne pepper, and use 
N more butter as you continue to beat. About a quarter of a 
2 pound of butter is generally required for twelve. When 
done, press hard into a pot, and pour clarified butter over 
them. 

Swiss Cream.—Take half a pint of cream and the same 
3 quantity of new milk, and boil it, with a piece of lemon rind 
$ and sufficient loaf sugar to sweeten it. Thicken this with a 
3 teaspoonful of flour, and, when very nearly cold, add the 
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from a due attention to eleansing the hair. Of course, an $ juice of the lemon to it; this will thicken it; and then pour 
immoderate use of water is not beneficial. Once a week is 3 it into a glass dish, and stick macaroon cakes into it. 
perhaps desirable, but this will depend upon the individual; N Rice Cake.—A quarter of a pound of ground rice, a quarter 
persons with light, thin, and dry hair will require it more $ of a pound of flour, half a pound of finely-powdered white 
seldom than those with thick, strong hair, or who perspire N sugar, five eggs. Beat all well together till it froths; pour 
very freely. Nothing is better than soap and water. The 3 quickly into a tin lined with buttered paper; bake three 
soap should be mild, and well and plentifully rubbed in the } quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. This does nicely 
hair. $ for a tipsy cake. -It may be flavored with almond or lemon. 
Wash to Whiten the Nails.—Diluted sulphuric acid, two; Half-pay Pudding.—Four ounces of suet, ditto of currants, 
drachms; tincture of myrrh, one drachm; spring water, four $ raisins, and bread-crumbs; two tablespoonsful of treacle, 
ounces. Mix. First cleanse with white soap, then dip the 3 half a pint of milk, mix well together, and boil in ¢ mould 
fingers into the wash, ? or basin for two hours. 
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Velvet Cream.—One pint of cream, half an ounce of isin- $ 
glass; keep stirring it over a fire till dissolved: sugar to your 3 
taste rubbed on alemon. Take it off and stir it till nearly } 
cold, Then pour it into a dish that has in it the juice of one 
Jemon and two glasses of white wine. When well mixed, ¢ 
put it into your mould. It is better made the day before it : 
js required. 

Another —Soak three-quarters ¢f an ounce of isinglass five } 
minutes in a gill of sherry, madeira, or raisin wine: then s 
dissolve it over the fire, stirring it all the time. Rub the : 
rind of two lemons on six ounces of loaf sugar, and add it > 
with the juice to the hot solution, which is then to be poured § N 
gently into a pint of cream. Stir the whole until cold, and 3 $ 
put it into moulds. : 

Snow Rice Cream.—Put into a saucepan four ounces of N 
ground rice, two ounces of loaf sugar, six or eight drops of 
essence of almonds, two ounces of fresh or salt butter. Add $ 
a quart of new milk. Boil fifteen or twenty minutes, until ; : 
Pour into a mould previously greased with Flo- § 

Turn it out when quite cold, and serve with pre- 


smooth. 
rence oil. 
serves round it. 

Stewed Tomatoes.—Slice the tomatoes into a tinned sauce- 
pan; season with pepper and salt, and place bits of butter 
over the top; put on the lid close, and stew twenty minutes. 
After this, stir them frequently, letting them stew till well 
done; a spoonful or two of vinegar is an improvement. This 
is excellent with roast beef or mutton, 

T make Good and Clear Coffee—Grind two large table- 
spoonfuls of coffee, put it into the coffee-pot, and fill up the 
pot with quite boiling water; set it over the fire for one 
ninute, then pour in the white and the crushed shell of an 
egg. Let stand ten minutes, and it will be found bright 
and clear as water. 

Preserved Fears.—Take as many pears as you require, and } 
eteam them, for fifteen minutes. Then pare them, leaving s 
them on the stems, and add an equal weight of clarified ° 
suga. Boil them over a slow fire for a short time. A little 
sherry, in the proportion of half a wineglassful to every 
pound of pears, is a great improvement. 

Fig Pudding.—Six ounces of figs chopped fine, six ounces 
of suet, three ounces of bread-crumbs, three ounces of sugar, 
three eggs, and a little nutmeg. Boil it three hours. Pour 
arrowroot custard over it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

% Dry Plants.—Be careful to gather the specimens in 
dry weather, after the dew has evaporated. The best way 
to take them home is in the crown of a hat, or a tin sand- 
wich box. Then taking up each specimen singly, lay it 
smooth between two sheets of blotting-paper, and then place 
it inside a large book; then another specimen a few leaves 
distant, and so on, till the book is full. This done, tie it up 
tightly with a string, and place two flat irons on it. Thus 
the plants are to remain for a day, and then be changed into 
fresh blotting-paper, to dry them etill more, and so on for ; 
four or five days, when they will all be found a good color, 
and fit to put away. Some plants require different treat- 
ment. In thick-stalked and woody plants, the under side of } : 
the stem is first to be cut away. Berries must be dried by $ N 
being hung up in the air or sun. Stonecrops and heaths $ 
must be dipped for three or four minutes in boiling water, $ 
before laying out; if this be not done, the juicy plants will 2 
grow even for a long time after they are placed in the paper, ? 
and the leaves of the heaths will soon fall off. $ 

T make Marmalade of Pears.—Take six pounds of small $ 
Pears and four pounds of loaf sugar. Put the pears into a N 


* evaporate after using. 


on the fire. As soon as they are sufficiently soft, rub them 
through a sieve. Having, in the meantime, clarified the 
sugar, and boiled it to a good syrup, pour it to the pulp. 
Set it on the fire and stir the whole well together until the 
marmalade is of the proper consistence. Then take it off 
the fire, put it into pots, and when cold tie them down. 

For Preserving Green Peas.—1. Shell the peas, and put 
them into a saucepan of boiling water. Give them two or 
three warms only, and then put them into a colander. When 
the water is drained off the peas, place them on a cloth 
2 spread out on the dresser, and then pour them on to an- 
other cloth, to dry perfectly. Bottle them in wide-mouthed 
bottles, leaving room only for a clarified mutton suet, about 
an inch thick, which ig to be poured over them, and for the 
cork. Cover the corks with rosin, and keep the bottles in a 
. cellar, or bury them in the earth. When they are to be 
used, boil them till tender with a bit of butter, a spoonful 
» of sugar, and a bit of mint. 

Another Receipt for Preserving Green Peas.—2. Shell, 


$ scald and dry the peas, as directed in the first receipt. 


Place them on tins or on earthen dishes in a cool oven to 
harden. Keep them in paper bags hung up in the kitchen. 
When they are to be used, let them lie an hour in water. 
Then set them on the fire in cold water, with a bit of butter, 
and let them boil till ready. Boil a sprig of dried mint with 
them. 

Another way of Drying Succulent Plants, is to place the 
ends in water, and let them remain in a cool place until the 
next day. When about to be submitted to the process of 
drying, place each plant between several sheets of blotting- 
paper, and iron it with a large, smooth heater, pretty 
strongly warmed, till all the moisture is dissipated. Some 
plants require more moderate heat than others, and herein 
consists the nicety of the experiment; but we have generally 
found that if the iron be not too hot, and is passed rapidly, 
§ yet carefully, over the surface of the blotting-paper, it an- 
swers the purpose equally well with plants of almost every 
variety of hue and thickness. 

Mizture to Destroy Bugs—Mix half a pint of spirits of 
turpentine and half a pint of best rectified spirits of wine in 
a strong bottle; add, in small pieces, half an ounce of cam- 
phor. Shake the mixture well, and, with a sponge or brush, 
wet the infected parts. The dust should be well brushed 
from the bedstead and furniture, to prevent any stain. If 
this precaution be taken, there will be no danger of soiling 
the richest damask. “The smell of the mixture will soon 
Only one caution is necessary: never 
apply the mixture by candlelight, lest the spirits should 
catch the flame of the candle and set the bed-curtains on fire. 

Essence of Celery.—This may be prepared by soaking for 


, @ fortnight half an ounce of celery-seeds in a quarter of a 


pint of brandy. A few drops will fiavor a pint of soup or 
broth equal to a head of celery. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror WATERING-PLAcE of grenadine, with 
two skirts; the sleeves and breast adorned with knots of 
ribbon. 

Fic. 1.—Dress For LittLe Girt, in a rich, Scotch plaid 
silk; hat of Leghorn, trimmed with an ostrich plume. 

Fig. u1.—Dress Por LITTLE Boy, in linen plaid. 

Fic. 1v.—Biack Lace MAntitta, suitable for summer 
wear: a beautiful and stylish article. 

Fic. v.—TRAvVELING SKIRT, manufactured by Douglas & 
Sherwood, 343 Broadway, New York, is one of the most 
popular skirts introduced this season. The material is 





saucepan with a little water, and set it on the fire. When ; brown linen, and for the purpose for which this skirt is 
the fruit is soft, take them out; pare, quarter, and core N designed nothing could be more appropriate. It is made in 
them. As you do this, throw the pieces into another sauce- : the usual form of hoop skirts, with an adjustable tournour, 
Pan containing cold water, and when all are done, set them * four flexible steel hoops are introduced into the body of the 
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ttetead 
skirt, and the bottom is finished with e heavy cord. Ladies , Bonnets are worn rather forward on the forehead, re. 
who are contemplating a summer excursion into the country, $ ceding at the ears, and meeting under the chin. Feathers, 
will find this skirt a valuable addition to their wardrobe. flowers, and Jace are all employed as trimmings; when rj. 
Fie. vi.—Summer Bonnet.—Mrs. Cripps, 63 Canal street, } bon only is used, the ends of the bows are finished by long 
New York, has furnished us with an illustration of one of § tassels. One of the prettiest bonnets of the season is com, 
the most stylish and elegant bonnets we have seen this jsposed of green crape and chenille; delicate blades of grag 
season. The material is white crape laid on the foundation 3 in exquisitely shaded tints of green are mounted in the style 
plain; the front is bordered by a transparency of lace en- } of a long feather, which is fixed on one side of the bonnet, 
riched by narrow puffings of crape, and edged by a deep fall } and droops nearly to the shoulder. The under trimming 
of blonde. The side trimmings are composed of flowers, con- } consists of bows of crape tastefully disposed in the ruche of 
nected by a delicate green wreath which passes over the 3 blonde. It may be mentioned that bows of crape, velvet, or 
brim; on the left is a half open magnolia blossom, with its ; ribbon of various brilliant hues are frequently employed for 
rich green leaves mingled with sprays of mysotis, migno- 3 the under trimming of bonnets, and that flowers are less 
nette and leaves; on the right age luxuriant clusters of $ 3 worn for that purpose than heretofore. Generally, the cap 
white hops, mingled with loops and ends of ribbon grass. 3 or ruche of blondé is ornamented on one side only, and the 
The curtain is of lace, edged with puffings of crape, and } bows or flowers employed for the purpose are placed rather 
overlaid with a deep, rich blonde. The face trimmings con- N high up. 
sist of a full cap of tulle, interspersed with water lilies, Manrtetets are almost all high round the neck and shoul. 
scarlet pinks, clematis blossoms, and sprays. Broad white } ders. This shape, though it has been discarded during 
ribbon strings. N several past seasons, is nevertheless the prettiest and most 


s 
GzneraL Remarks.—All dresses of light or tr t > b It does not conceal the figure, but imparts to it 


textures are made with flounces, or double or triple skirts. 3 additional grace, and gives an air of finished neatness to the 
In summer silks, the double skirt is very popular. Basques ; whole costume. One objection to the low mantelet is that 
are nearly abolished. Bodies are worn high, the waists cut } it produces a sudden transition of color just across the shoub 
with two long points in front, and coming well over the } ders—one division being black and the other of the color of 
hips; with these bodies the skirts are always separate. The N the dress, usually of some bright hue. Hoods too are very 
bodies pointed on the hips, and at the back, are very fashion- ; much worn, and these look awkwardly on a mantelet cut 
able. These are made either high or low in the neck, as } loose on the shoulders. The hood may be either round or 
taste or comfort may dictate. Mornine Dresses, when made $ pointed, but the latter style is the most fashionable, All 
of white cambric or lawn, are usually in the surplice style, ° 3 hoods are finished with a tassel. 
high on the shoulders, and open tolerably low down the ; Heap-Dresses for watering-places have appeared in every 
front of the neck. A great many morning dresses are made 3 style. The fancy hair-pins in imitation of pearl, coral, tur 
of Foulard and other summer silks. When the silk is of a ; quoise, and gold, are very fashionable. These are much 
small checked pattern, such as brown, pearl, blue or green, }.more suitable for young ladies to confine the bands and 
it is usually trimmed with a narrow ribbon of some pretty ; braids of their luxuriant hair, than the elaborate head- 
contrasting color, slightly fulled on. This ribbon extends ; dresses composed of lace, velvet and flowers worn by their 
up the front, over the shoulders to a point behind like a} mammas. These hair-pins, however, are worn by ladies of 
berthe. Sometimes it is carried around the bottom of the 3 all ages, and are very suitable to confine barbs of lace over 
skirt. One, two, and even three rows are thus employed. the back of the head. One of the prettiest head-dresses 
Suexves are still made in a variety of ways. The full § which we have seen is of gold net, of quite an antique che 
bishop sleeve is very fashionable for morning dresses; the $ racter, with a large silk bow on the right and tassels on the 
very wide, open sleeve, a la Sultane, is also now much } left. 
patronized, very full bishop sleeves of muslin or lace being 3 $ Some Corrrures are made of chenille and gold, tastefully 
worn under them. 3 combined together. We have seen one composed of scarlet 
Many Couiars AND SLEEVES are now made of plain muslin. 3 chenille and gold, plaited together, and at each side bouquets 
The wristband of these sleeves, in which a ribbon is run, is ; of scarlet geranium. Another very elegant head-dress in 
formed of a band of muslin plaited on both edges and simply $ the same style was of white chenille and silver, and at each 
hemmed. A similar trimming is put om the top of the g side a moss rose, with a cluster of buds and foliage. A very 
sleeve. Other sleeves have, near the top, several of these $ § elegant head-dress in the Marie Stuart style has been made 
trimmings instead of one only. $ of cherry velvet. It is pointed in front of the forehead, and 
Ficrvs on Capes or Lace, TULLE AND TARLETANE, trimmed $ edged with a twist of pearls. On one side there are loops 
with lace quillings, velvet or ribbons, are very much worn. $ composed of strings of pearls combined with loops and ends 
These are copl and “dressy” for evening wear. *‘ of narrow cherry velvet. 
nd atte 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of ; “Perersox” AND “Harper.”—For $3.50 we will send 6 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 3 copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one yeas 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at ‘ But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills $ Misher, we do not take the risk of that part. 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on $ 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. ; PosracE on «Perensox.”—This, when pre-paid 

at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
Apprtions To CLUss.—When additions are made to clubs, } per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are $ not pre-paid it is double this. 

forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at a 

$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight } Never roo Lavs—It is never too late in the year to sub 
ee. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, } scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back num 

do not give a premium: there must be eight. bers, to January inclusive, if they are desired. 
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WALKING DRESS FOR FALL. 
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WATCH-HOOK IN CROCHET. 
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FASHIONABLE PARASOL. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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